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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO STEAM AND 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANIES 


Type KB (angular) Type JT with 
with receptacl Fixture Rosette 


Type ST with — Type JA (angular) 
Clamp Receptacle i 3 : with Receptacle 
Type QHB 


=> for 5-10-20-ampere Snap Switches 7 


CONDULETS 


of all styles, for every purpose, to meet the most unusual requirements. 
Those pictured above represent a few of the standard types, but a new,line of 


RAILWAY CONDULETS 


complete in every detail for railway car lighting, telephone and the many other 
transportation needs has been added. 


Special designs for center lamp, bracket lamp, deck sill and yard charging outlets 
as well as for use with telephone jacks. 


Write for illustrated catalogues and details. 


A Fan That Stands 


the needs of the most exacting service and 
trying conditions is the record of 


@ FANS 


Bearings of marine bronze and self-aligning, 
insuring perfect running and eliminating 
friction. 


Thealternating motion is controlled by an os- 
cillating mechanism of durable construction. 


Motors can be furnished in any finish to 
match most any style of trimming. 


PACIFIC STATES 
ELECTRIC CO. 


The Modern Electrical Supply House 


Distributors for the Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND SEATTLE 


Member Society for Electrical Development—“‘DO IT ELECTRICALLY” 
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AN ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED HIGH SCHOOL 


BY BARRY 


DIBBLE. 


(In this article the author describes the complete heating equipment and the cooking and lighting 


load of a recently equipped High School building. 


Installation economies effected are stated and the 


cost of operation for one month also given. Mr. Dibble is an electrical engineer, United States Recla- 


mation Service—The Editors.) 


The village of Rupert, Idaho, has recently com- 
pleted a high school building which is unique for its 
electrical equipment. The building itself is a brick 
structure which is practically three stories high, de- 
signed to accommodate 600 children. The basement 
being nearly all above the ground level, is used for 
school purposes and is regarded as one story. It is 
occupied by the manual training, domestic science, 
sewing room, gymnasium and library. The trans- 
formers for supplying the building are located in a 
fire-proof ventilated room. Adjoining and under the 
main entrance are the heating equipment and the ven- 
tilating fan. 


The main floor is used for class rooms and for the 
auditorium, which seats 500 people. The superintend- 
ent’s office is immediately over the transformer room, 
and in it is located the control for the main line switch 
into the building and the panel for the heating plant. 
On the upper floor are more class rooms, the chemis- 
try and physics laboratory and the lavatories. 


The present electrical installation in the building 
exceeds 435 kw. and provision has been made for the 
addition of further appliances as soon as they become 
necessary. The principal current consuming device is 
the heater installation for the building which has a 
connected capacity of 400 kw. This plant consists of 
eleven units, each having a capacity of approximately 
36.5 kw. on 440 volts. Each unit is a stack of grid 
resistances as shown in the accompanying halftone. 


Air reaches these heaters through down-chutes 
which take air through two-way dampers either from 
inside the building or from outside as desired. The 
fan is installed beyond the heaters and forces the hot 
air into the plenum chamber with a pressure of % in. 
of water. From the plenum chamber galvanized iron 
ducts distribute the hot air to brick flues and thence 
to the various rooms in the building. Foul air is ex- 
hausted from each room through ventilating shafts 
leading to the roof. The fan has a capacity of 20,000 
cu. ft. of air per minute or sufficient to change all the 





Electric Cooking in a Domestic Science Room at Rupert High School, 
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air in the building every fifteen minutes. The distri- 
bution of air through the ducts is controlled by damp- 
ers. The floor of the plenum chamber has _ been 
dropped eight inches below the floor of the remainder 
of the basement and is flooded with water, across the 
surface of which the air is blown by the fan. Forty 
gallons of water evaporate from this pit each day and 
this has a marked effect upon the condition of the 
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Basement Plan Showing Heating and Ventilating 
System Layout. 


atmosphere in the building. Before use was made of 
this pit all the furniture in the building was shrinking 
and loosening at the joints, but this difficulty was 
immediately overcome when moist air was supplied. 
The increased humidity also makes the rooms much 
more comfortable for the pupils. 


Power is supplied to the building through an un- 
derground cable at 3800 volts on a four-wire, three- 
phase system. The transformer room is located next 
to the heater room and immediately below the su- 
perintendent’s office. It is a fire-proof chamber ap- 
proved by the underwriters and ventilated through 
windows to the outside air. As the heaviest load on 
the main transformer will occur when the weather is 
coldest, the excellent ventilation provided has the 
effect of giving the transformer a large overload ca- 
pacity at the time it is needed. A 15 kw. transformer 
is provided for lights and small appliances. The main 
transformer has a capacity of 300 kw., three-phase, and 
is of the oil-cooled type. Taps are brought out from the 
secondary side for both 440 and 220 volt, three-phase 
connections. These leads are carried to the panel in the 
superintendent's office, from which the eleven sections 
of the main heater are controlled with double-throw 
switches. Each section independently can be con- 
nected to either the 440 or 220 volt leads, and thus 
can be made to use either 36.5 kw. or one-fourth that 
amount. 


Power is supplied for this electric heater at a flat 
rate of $1 per kw. per month, based on the maximum 
demand for the month, with the stipulation that the 
maximum demand for the season must be paid for ar 
least four months during the year. The normal oper- 
ation of the heaters is as follows: At night the fan 
is shut down and the doors of the plenum chamber 
and of the rooms in the building are opened and all 
the units are switched on to 220 volt transformer taps. 
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The fresh air duct is also closed and the air allowed 
to circulate through the building by natural draft. In 
this way the building is kept comfortably warm all 
night. In the morning the janitor starts the fan at 
about 7:30 or 8:00 o’clock, throws such of the units 
as he thinks necessary on to the 440 volt transformer 
taps and circulates air until the building is warmed 
to approximately 70 degrees F. This point should 








Switchboard Controlling. Heaters. 


be reached by 9:00 o'clock or shortly after. As soon 
as the building is warm the fresh air duct is opened 
and the recirculating damper closed, a two-way 
damper being used for this purpose so that one regis- 
ter is closed when the other opens. As the day pro- 
gresses and the outdoor temperature rises, heat sup- 
plied is gradually decreased by throwing the sections 
back to the 220 volt side. 

The heating installation is designed to heat 20,- 
000 cu. ft. of air per minute from zero to 70 degrees F., 
as this amount of air is sufficient to ventilate the 
building when it is occupied to its full capacity of 600 
pupils and as only approximately one-half of this 





One-half of Electric Heater Installation, Rupert 
High School. 


number are at present quartered in the building, it 
has been possible to keep the air fresh and warm and 
at the same time cut down on the heat required. With 
the thermometer standing two below zero the build- 
ing has been heated and maintained comfortable with 
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268 kw. in use. To prevent excessive use of current 
by the janitor the fuses are removed from the 440 
volt side of such sections as experience shows are not 
needed. In this way the panel is made to act as a 
demand meter. 

Control of the ventilation can be had either by 
mixing air from the inside of the building with the 
outside air by means of the two-way damper previ- 
ously referred to, or by charging the speed of the 
fan through the variable speed motor which drives it. 

Wyoming bituminous coal costs approximately 
$6.25 per ton wholesale in Rupert and probably 160 
tons, amounting to $1000, would be needed to heat 
such a building for one winter in this climate. The 
building has been in use only since January, 1914, 
so that exact figures cannot be given, but it is esti- 
mated that it will cost from $1500 to $1800 per year 
for electricity for heating purposes. In deciding upon 
this installation, however, consideration was had of 
the saving of over $3000 on plant cost which was made 
possible by putting in an electric heater instead of 
steam boilers and also of the saving in space which 
made available a room which will be used for a library. 
This room is 20x23 ft. and has a value of $2000, based 
on the entire cost of the building. The bond issue by 
which money was raised’ to construct this building 
bears 6 per cent interest, so that the saving in interest 
alone on these two items amounts to $300 per annum. 
A 10 per cent charge for depreciation on the excess 
cost of the steam installation would amount to an- 
other $300. In addition it would have been necessary 
to employ a fireman for the steam plant at $75. per 
month during the winter, so that a material saving 
in dollars and cents can readily be shown for the elec- 
tric plant, even though the cost of power is in excess 
of the cost of coal. In addition to the considerations 
mentioned is the added value of the basement rooms 
because of the absence of coal with the accompanying 
dust and dirt, the avoidance of the noise of coal han- 
dling in the vicinity of the building and the saving 
in coal storage room. In addition also the building 
will need much less frequent redecorating and gen- 
eral cleaning than it would if coal were used. 

The flat rate made for electricity for heating 
makes it possible to use the building in the evenings 
for meetings without any additional expense for fuel, 
and it is planned to make this school a social center 
available at all times for public gatherings. 

Excellent use is made of electricity in the do- 
mestic science department which has a complete 
equipment of individual electric hot plates for twenty 
pupils. Eighteen of these plates are 4% in. dia. and 
250 watt capacity, and two are 8 in. and 735 watt. A 
complete electric range is also to be installed for les- 
sons in baking and to enable the domestic science class 
to cook large menus for supplying the cafeteria. 

Rupert is a town of about 900 population in the 
center of a farming community. The school district 
extends several miles in each direction and pupils are 
brought in daily with school wagons. It is therefore 
very desirable that means be provided for furnish- 
ing hot lunches to these country children, and by op- 
erating the cafeteria in connection with the domestic 
science department this need is supplied and older 
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girls are at the same time given good practical ex- 
perience. The electric equipment is particularly valu- 
able for this use as a positive control can be exercised 
and there is less danger of the food being spoiled by 
the inexperienced cooks. 

For the chemical laboratory a water still which 
consumes 1000 watts has been made by the pupils in 
the school. In addition to furnishing all the distilled 
water needed by the laboratory, the school is also dis- 
tilling water for the local drug stores and exchanging 
it for chemicals. Electric hot plates are used for 
evaporators and other purposes. The pupils are mak- 
ing their own test tub heaters and other small appli- 
ances as uses develop for them. 

Water for the entire building is heated by a three 
kilowatt circulating heater connected to a 250 gal. 
hot water tank located in the plenum chamber. This 
heater is left in circuit continuously and supplies hot 
water not only for the toilets but for the shower baths 
in connection with the gymnasium, for dish washing 
in the domestic science department and for laboratory 
purposes. 





Rupert High School. 


The machinery in the manual training room is 
operated from the 10 h.p. variable speed motor which 
drives the ventilating fan. About 8000 watts in Mazda 
lamps are used in lighting the building and in addi- 
tion a 4500 watt stereopticon lantern is available. 

Power for the month of February, 1914, was sup- 
plied as follows: 


Heating, maximum demand 268 kw. at $1.00............ $268.00 
Eamting, 160 Bw.-RF. at 6 I-S8e (OVEO.) i. ccc cccccsccccccces 6.76 
Water heating, 946 kw.-hr. at .77c (ave.).............. 7.27 
er fe See Oe ee CIOL, ccc ccs cccvececcccses 8.40 
Cooking and laboratory appliances, 48 kw.-hr. at 7c (ave.) * 3.25 

A ed Re oe d's wade Aad e et &anlle e6.e2 $293.68 


The entire installation is operating with marked 
success and to the entire satisfaction of all those in- 
terested. The equipment and wiring were installed 
throughout the building by the Rupert Electric Com- 
pany. The heaters, controlling switchboard and prin- 
cipal appliances, were furnished by the Simplex Elec- 
tric Heating Company Power for supplying the 
building is transmitted to Rupert from the power plant 
of the United States government near Minidoka, Idanv. 
The low heating rates are made possible by the fact 
that the 10,000 h.p. plant was primarily installed tor 
pumping water during the summer for irrigating a 
48,000 acre tract of bench land. Heating is therefore 
an off-peak load which can be obtained in large units 
and economically handled at a low rate. 
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ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS’ DEPARTMENT 


IS UNDERWRITERS’ INSPECTION NECES- 
SARY IN OREGON? 
BY F. D. WEBER. 

(In this series the author traces historically fires 
and fire losses, refers to these statistically, to elec- 
trical fires in particular, and to the methods followed 
for their prevention. Though dealing with the State 
of Oregon more especially, the articles should prove 
of wide general interest and application. Mr. Weber is 
electrical inspector, Underwriters’ Equitable Rating 
Bureau, Portland, Oregon, in which city the author 

presented this series before the local sections, A. I. 

E. E. and N. E. L. A. on April 7, 1914:-—The 

Editors.) 

The subject of my paper is put in the form of an 
interrogation. If what I can present to you for your 
consideration will cause you to answer the questicn 
affirmatively, I shall think my efforts well spent. 

Referring to the “Insurance Year-Book,” published 
by “The Spectator Company,” 135 Williams Street, 
New York, we find that there were 341 Stock Fire In- 
surance Companies and 280 Mutual Fire ~ Com- 
panies doing business in the United States, Janu- 
ary 1, 1913. This does not include 500 small local mu- 
tual companies in towns and counties. The total value 
of risks written during the year was approximately 
$50,000,000,000. 

The number of Fire Insurance Companies doing 
business in Oregon in the year 1910 was 92, the in- 
surance in effect being $211,218,707. The number of 
insurance companies doing business in Oregon in the 
year 1911 was 95, the insurance in effect being $186,- 
262,168. In the year 1912, there were 108 fire insurance 
companies doing business in Oregon, the insurance 
being $193,883.091. The figures for 1910 and 1911 do 
not include marine or automobile insurance companies, 
and the large amount shown in 1910 is due to writing 
a new form of policy, which allowed a policy to be writ- 
ten for three years on a risk for twice the annual pre- 
mium., 

“Modern fire insurance had its origin in London, 
England. London, like all other great cities of the 
world, was subject to destructive conflagrations. It 
was “nearly destroyed” by fire in 798. Again in 982 
the “greater part of it” was burned and a century later, 
in 1086, “all the houses and churches from the East 
to the West gate” were swept away. In 1212 the 
“greater part of the city” was burned. The “Great 
Fire” of history, however, began on September 2, 1666, 
and burned for three days. When it had burned itself 
out, the buildings on 436 acres had been consumed. 
There were 13,200 buildings destroyed, including St. 
Paul’s Church, eighty-six parish churches, the Guild 
House, Royal Exchange, Custom House, hospitals, 
libraries, fifty-two company halls, and all the principal 
public buildings and fine residences.” 

It is important to observe that as no part of the 
world is, so also no part of this country has been, ex- 
empt from these destroying fires. From Maine to Flor- 
ida on the Atlantic Coast, the Pacific Coast, the inland 
cities as well as the ports—all have suffered in rela- 
tive degree. All sorts of cities seem equally subject to 
conflagration. The flimsy “shanty” town of Virginia 
City, the wood-built city of Jacksonville, Fla., 
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suffered no worse than the brick, stone and steel-built 
cities of Baltimore, Patterson and Toronto. 

In the United States, since the government was 
established and up to 1906, there have been no less than 
194 conflagrations and large fires, in each of which the 
losses were over $1,000,000. The total losses on these 
amount to $889,000,000. The principal ones in which 
the loss as estimated was $5,000,000 or over were as 
follows: 


Important Conflagration Losses. 


Date. Place, Property Loss. 
Se ee ee SI ibe oka cha sed as oes eneekuenecaes $ 15,000,000 
ee Se kn dha a be eek 6 vaeeea nek 13,000,000 
es I I OA ck ds aw ice» 0.408 0.4 0 Bwabe sows 10,000,000 
i GT I” 6 a hie do chins ok b.06'so bee LS Oh ONE 10,000,000 
Re EE Cas 25 ba Kwik dae ho on 0.0 4 Se wed ee cee awa 168,000,000 
Re ee and bo sk 608 CF NE SON e ER ee Eee 75,000,000 
Re ee Dn sos bo 06 dee ea bon bee bame 7,500,000 
pr I” ois .o o.0ip «0's 0b > oben 0 wb nae eW om 5,000,000 
ian oa Wb ob 6 OWED Ee EKER SERA 6,000,000 
SOs EL EUS: cc acts cuwwoceclocssaacws 6,000,000 
Se oa nln ow ain bk 0 0.66 db 0 6 tab A OM & wwe 6 bd 5,000,000 
Sr co's dk p's 60a erere 6b ab ded ee we dee ee 6,000,000 
Ss eG A on a's ap sie nice Gadd aereoe ee ees aas 5,500,000 
iy a ay oe aia SC bee eda eeake ee 11,000,000 
Res SEE ao Sobre giles Wee w Wb coy 6M oh o's e68 7,000,000 
Res. ES Na bab CAG ad ate Sno bav'e o7s’k abe’ vb ee 50,000,000 
ROG s+ OI ae bs kg nace b Sicb.g 6 o.0 0 os bic ea <en ev 5,000,000 
SOG. : rE ein Spee as wc wsin'd hanes awe 350,000,000 


The fire loss in the United States and Canada for 
a period of 37 years reaches the sum of $5,631,389,675, 
or an average of $152,199,721 per annum. The loss 
in 1913 was $204,723,350. 

The 1914 World’s Almanac estimates the popula- 
tion of continental United States at 97,000,000 for 1913, 
therefore, the per capita fire loss was $2.11. The per 
capita loss in Oregon in the year 1910 (population 
600,000) was $1.97, in 1911 (population 650,000) $2.20, 
and in 1912 (population 700,000), $2.01. 

TABLE I. 


Fire Loss, National Wealth and Population of the United States 
for Thirty-Seven Years. 


Year. Fire Loss. Nat. Wealth. Population. 

1875 78,102,285 30,068,518,507 44,357,077 
(1870) (Estimated) 

1876 64,630,600 

1877 68,265,800 

1878 64,315,900 

1879 77,703,700 

1880 74,643,400 43,642,000,000 50,155,783 

1881 81,280,900 

1882 84,505,024 

1883 100,149,228 

1884 110,008,611 

1885 102,818,796 

1886 104,924,750 

1887 120,283,055 

1888 110,885,665 

1889 123,046,833 

1890 108,993,792 65,037,091,197 62,622,250 

1891 143,764,967 

1892 151,516,098 

1893 167,544,370 

1894 140,006,484 

1895 142,110,233 

1896 118,737,420 

1897 116,354,575 

1898 130,593,905 

1899 153,597,830 

1900 100,929,805 88,517,306,000 75,994,575 

1901 165,817,810 

1902 161,488,355 

1903 146,302,155 

1904 229,198,000 

1905 165,221,650 

1906 518,611,800 

1907 215,084,209 

1908 217,885,850 

1909 188,705,150 

1910 214,003,300 120,000,000,000 91,972,266 

1911 217,009,575 

1912 206,438,900 130,000,000,000 

1913 97,000,000 


For the purpose of plotting, average values are 
computed for Fire Loss, National Wealth, Population, 
Per Capita Loss and Fire Loss per $1000 of National 
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Wealth based on the above statistics covering the con- 
ditions in the U. S. for the past 37 years. 


TABLE 2. Fire Loss 
Per per$1000 
Average Average Average Cap. of Nat. 


Years. Fire Loss. Nat. Wealth. Population.Loss.Wealth. 
1875 to 1881. 71,276,947 40,248,629,626 47,256,430 1.50 1.76 
1881 to 1891.104,689,665 54,339,545,598 56,389,016 1.85 1.92 
1891 to 1901.136,515,568 76,777,198,598 69,308,412 1.96 1.77 
1901 to 1911.222,131,827 104,258,653,000 83,983,420 2.64 2.14 


Now by plotting these values we can obtain five 
curves. The rate of increase of the fire loss is more 
than the increase of national wealth and very much 
faster than the population. 


Fire Loss Curves. 

The average “fire loss’ is plotted to smooth out 
irregularities. Actual population being plotted ac- 
cording to U.S. Census. Average values are also used 
to plot “Per Capita Loss” and Fire Loss per $1000 of 
national wealth. 





Average Fire Loss Curves. 


When we take into account also the wages and 
business loss in connection with the $204,000,000 fire 
loss, this loss is brought up to $500,000,000 at least. 


In addition to this annual fire loss, we must also 
consider the cost of the fire department in the United 
States which keep the fire loss down notwithstanding 
its present tremendous amount. It is estimated by the 
Encyclopedia of Fire Protection and Insurance 1913 
edition, that the annual cost of maintaining fire de- 
partments, fire ighting apparatus, high pressure water 
systems and city and private efforts at stopping fire 
when it has once started is approximately $300,000,000 
per annum. 


The cash premiums received during the year 1912 
was $371,626,991. Losses paid $190,073,164. 

This would show $181,553,827 profit but we find 
that the total disbursements were$359,338,979, leaving a 
profit of only $32,526,977 to be divided among all the 621 
companies doing business. This will show not more 
than a 5 per cent profit on the investment and coin- 
cides with the statistics on the subject which shows 
that four out of every five insurance companies which 
have transacted business in the United States have 
either failed or retired from business. 

Now making a summary for the year 1912, to find 
the actual tax on the people of the United States, we 
have: 
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el a an ot a'nn ad W Weed o'e'e we aeltbee eee ous $204,000,000 
Re ee ee EE, SUMO, in cg cc ccccceccesoawes ¢ 275,000,000 
Maintenance cost of fire depts., apparatus, water 
i Sr MU... de ewceevccacuevas¥es 300,000,000 
Difference between premiums paid and loss paid... 181,553,827 


$960,553,827 
Per capita loss as near as we can arrive at is 


$9.90. 

The cost of the fire department only, in Portland 
for year 1912, was $514,467.15. 

The fire loss in the United States is far greater 
than in European countries where it is about 1/4 to 1/7 
and the cost of fire department bears even a lower 
ratio of cost. Therefore, we have won the title of the 
“United States of Destruction.” It has been estimated 
by various authorities that at least 90 per cent of this 
fire loss is preventable. 

The following physical and social conditions exist : 

First: Differences in the view-point and in the civic re- 
sponsibility of the individual in the United States and in Eu- 


rope, and the consequent laws or regulations which govern 
the individual. 

Second: Differences in general character of buildings 
outside of congested areas. 

Third: Differences in thoroughness of construction and 
maintenance. 


Fourth. Differences in regulations and their enforcement 
regarding especially hazardous materials and conditions. 


The first difference enumerated being the one 
which has been acknowledged to have caused 90 per 
cent of the losses in the United States, is the one 
which the least attention is paia in this country. Con- 
sequently, if we do not have the fires, it is unnecessary 
to maintain such expensive fire departments. 

In order to show the various causes of fires in the 
United States, it is instructive to take the record of 
an American city such as Boston, which would be more 
or less typical of the United States. 

This city is selected because the records are more 
accurate and complete than in most other cities. 


Causes of Fires in Boston from 1S81 to 1905. 


Totals Per- 
188ito cent- 











Causes. 1881. 1905. 1905. ages. 
Ashes, wooden receptacles hot...... 7 51 457 1.48 
Buildings, defective ......6.cc.ccecee 23 40 799 2.58 
Causes not enumerated ............. 102 569 6046 19.56 
Combustion, spontaneous .......... 17 26 875 2.83 
Dt tnctcsheeuseeehbtecves.ee's 0 47 596 1.93 
EEE tis ong KON C0 dC UNS COmee OeC Tes 7 23 594 1.93 
OEE ES Ee a ee re ee Pee 28 71 1337 4.32 
Incendiary, supposed .............-. 48 95 1226 4 
CE, so dia oWid ok. 4« 6h 2% woes 36 146 3156 10.21 
IE ES re Pe rr re 65 275 4237 13.71 
PI ie hes 64k k eae Oo OMe deed < oe 53 202 3101 10 
EE ERS en em nee 26 108 1597 5.17 
ea as ae cp be dane cae eee « 31 88 1777 5.75 
SN at Od ba of Wile Se ew ak &.0dere 0 65 538 4347 14.06 
i Tao's ote dal Sense tee wee 7 26 412 1.33 
Water pipes, attempt to thaw ...... 6 15 355 1.14 
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It is probable that a portion of the “Unknown” and 
“Causes not Enumerated” fires, may be electrical, con- 
sequently from 5 to 15 per cent of the fires in the 


United States are considered electrical. 
(To be continued.) 





The total annual rainfall upon all land according 
to an estimate by Sir John Murray, amounts to 29,- 
347.4 cu. miles, and of this quantity 6,524 cu. miles 
drains off through rivers to the sea. A cubic mile of 
river water weighs, approximately, 4,205,650,000 tons, 
and carries in solution, on the average, about 420,- 
000 tons of foreign matter. In all, about 2,735,000,000 
tons of solid substances are thus carried annually to 
the ocean.—United States Geological Survey. 
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The Forty-eight Searchlight Scintillator for Spectacular Lighting, P. P. I. E. 


SOME P. P. I. E. LIGHTING DETAILS. 
BY J. W. GOSLING. 
(These further details of proposed lighting effects 

at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San 

Francisco, 1915, are abstracted from a paper read 

by Mr. Gosling before the San Francisco Architec- 

tural Club, March 24, 1914.—The Editors.) 

This article will not deal with costs or main- 
tenance but will be devoted to ornamental and decora- 
tive aspects of the illumination planned. 


In the main group of buildings the lights which 
are placed back of the windows will in part act also 
as a general source of illumination to take care of 
janitor service. 


All windows in the exposition will be equipped 
with lamps intended to cast an even bright, warm 
illumination through them, so that when the expo- 
sition is seen from the hills it will have a generally 
gay, pleasing and hospitable aspect, much resembling 
a great building during a gala occasion. In many cases 
the lamps will be colored. 

Festival Hall, besides its great auditorium, con- 
tains a number of small conference rooms, halls and 
passages of old form. Most of these conference rooms 
and halls have low ceilings and are lighted by semi- 
indirect lighting units, which are made of plaster and 
have a glass bowl set in them for direct diffusion 
of the light. The plaster is in a somewhat decorative 
bowl form, and although it is ornamental, it is quite 
inexpensive. The entrance halls and foyer will be 


lighted by large suspended fixtures composed of a 
dish of leaded glass, something in the form of the 
Greek amphora. It is intended that these fixtures 
will give warm, even illumination throughout the en- 
trances. The vestibules will be equipped with a rather 
ornate lantern similar to that which will light the col- 
onnades of the Court of Flowers. The auditorium is 
lighted by both indirect and direct light. Indirect 
illumination is obtained by the use of searchlights 
which are set in a well under the center of the room, 
the light being sent upwards through a diffusing plate 
on the well-head. This well-head is about four feet 
in diameter and on a level with the backs of the seats. 
It is estimated that the twelve 18 in. projectors used 
for this work will give a general even illumination 
upon the interior of the dome which reflecting the 
light downward will give an illumination of about 1.5 
ft. candles at the floor. 


In order to offset any effect of the flatness or 
coldness generally derived from indirect light, there 
will be suspended six large ornamental ball type fix- 
tures in the arches over the balcony as well as 12 
well fixtures placed around the corridors at the rear 
of the balcony. These fixtures will be composed of 
glass work which will give off a warm, soft, mellow 
light and will be kept out of the direct range of vision 
of anyone watching the stage, although none of them 
is so intense or brilliant as to tire the eyes. 

The stage, of course, is equipped with the usual 
foot-lights, spot-lights and orchestra lights. 
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California Building.—The style of architecture of 
this has been the means of developing a number of 
lighting devices which will be somewhat out of the 
ordinary, the principal ones of these being the great 
ring of candles in the foyer, the spheres of light which 
will illuminate the body of the ball room, the method 
of lighting the dining room of the president of the 
exposition and the lanterns which glow at all the 
principal entrances. The arcades are lighted by small 
lanterns and the forecourt by many tiny lanterns 
strung through and about the trees and hedges. The 
oval entrance stairways will have newels composed of 
three figures, each bearing luminous glass balls. In 
the president’s dining room there is a ceiling panel 
about 12 in. square, above which there is a sky-light; 
suspended beneath this sky-light will be a silk shawl 
or curtain through which there will pass the light 
for illuminating the room. The many rooms in this 
building will most of them be treated differently from 
an illuminating standpoint, although all the fixtures 
will be of Mission style. Surrounding the building 
will be a row of standards in Mission style, each hav- 
ing as a light source an arc enclosed in an iron lan- 
tern. The lantern is equipped with light diffusing 
glass on the side toward the building and with very 
dense glass on the opposite side. 

The Court of the Universe being the most im- 
portant of the courts and one of odd form and dimen- 
sion presents some very unique problems in illumi- 
nation. The main source of light will be placed in 
the two large fountains at either end of the sunken 
garden. The part giving the light is in the form of 
a column in the center of each fountain and in this 
will be seen the first installation of the latest devel- 
opment in incandescent lighting. The columns are 
of heavy diffusing glass, about 38 ft. high and 5 ft. 
in diameter, each containing ninety-six 2500 c.p. nitro- 
gen lamps. It is calculated that there will be a gener- 


. ally even light on the face of the peristyle of about 


3 ft. candles. 

In this court there is also a number of small 
sources of light, none of them intense, but being placed 
to accentuate the elliptical form of the sunken garden 
and act as a means of adding an appearance of festiv- 
ity and brilliance to the court, to draw the eye from 
the brighter fountain light, and relieve the space be- 
tween the fountain and the columns from any effort 
of monotony. On the back of each column set in a 
flute will be three glass bowls each containing a lamp 
which will shed a warm light over the arcade and tend 
to wipe out any objectionable shadows which might 
be cast by the main lighting source. 

It is in this court that we have the great ring 
of figures bearing stars of jewels. In the base of 
each figure is placed a projector, not visible from 
below, but casting a beam of light across the court 
and shining on the star of a figure on the opposite 
side. 

The Court of the Four Seasons will have a light 
of a different color. By this is not meant that the 
color will be different in the sense that yellow is 
different from red, but in the sense that the light of 
the arc is quite different from that of the incandes- 
cent lamp. About the fountain in the center of the 
court, midway between it and the colonnade, will be 
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ranged eight standards, each having two ornamental 
luminous arcs and the approach will also be equipped 
with this same standard. These standards will be so 
placed that the light of the arcs will fall full upon the 
building and be shielded on the side away from the 
building. The shields on these standards are in the 
form of a decorative figure bearing garlands of flowers. 


The Court of Abundance with its unique archi- 
tectural treatment has suggested many lighting effects 
which will strike the visitor with surprise as he enters 
the court. The basin in the center has at one end 
of it a fountain which is in the form of a globe sur- 
rounded by figures, and so arranged that the upper 
half of the globe will remain exposed. The globe, 
though 18 ft. in diameter, will be built of glass and 
contain a mechanical arrangement of light which will 
give the globe the effect of turning as the earth 
does upon its axis. Streams of water will pour upon 
and over it, while about the sides will issue steam 
in slow rising whirls, giving the whole the effect of 
the planet of the earth turning in space. At the oppo- 
site end of the pool and a part of the sculptural com- 
position will be the Sun, setting at the water’s edge. 
The Sun will be formed of a disc of plate glass about 
six feet in diameter, and have arranged behind it a 
mass of small incandescent projectors driving a pow- 
erful light upon the earth at the further end of the 
pool. By the use of colored shutters the Sun will be 
given that effect of tremulous movement it sometimes 
has as it sinks through the denser atmosphere close 
to the horizon. 

At the end of the pool and flanking the fountain of 
the Earth, will be two great sunbursts of incandescent 
lamps. These are, in form, very much like a snow 
crystal and will face south, sending a warm light 
through the court, as the lamps, of which there are 
435 in each burst, will be colored in all tints of yellow 
and orange. 

Gas flambeaux are to be placed at intervals about 
the pool and will tend to break up that steady, even- 
ness of the electric light, as the flames will wave in 
the breeze. To further give interest to the illumina- 
tion by gas, into the gas flames will be occasionally 
introduced berium, sodium, stantium, and other salts 
which will cause the gas to flare up in variegated 
colors. 

The cloisters surrounding the court are lighted 
by small lanterns, 2s well as by the rays of searchlights 
placed above the cornice lines. These searchlights 
will be fitted with wide angle doors, flooding the cas- 
cades with radiance. 

The north approach to the Court of Abundance 
will be lighted by four of the same sunburst as used 
in the inner court and also have many gas flambeaux, 
cloister lanterns and steam caldrons. 

The Palace of Fine Arts lighting effects will be 
conducive to quiet, though mysterious and peaceful 
also. An effect of moonlight will be striven for to 
cover the lake, shrubbery and trees. Enough light 
will be centered upon the rotunda so that it may be 
seen in soft reflection in the water surrounding it. 
No lights will be visible here except an occasional 
firefly in the trees. This will be the spot to rest the 
eyes after viewing the brilliance of the scintillator 
display. 
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PUBLIC POLICY OF PUBLIC UTILITY CORPORATIONS 


A REPLY TO MAX THELEN. 
BY H. S. COOPER. 

(In this discussion the author criticises adversely 
the fundamental relationship of Principal and Agent 
as that existing between the public and its utilities 
as advanced in the article on “A New Rate Making 
Basis,’ by Mr. Thelen, published in the Journal 
for November 22, 1913. Other articles on this issue 
also appeared in the Journal for December 27, 1913, 
and March 28, 1914.—The Editors.) 

The Situation Stated. 

Mr. Max Thelen’s article on “A New Rate-making Basis” 
in your issue of November 22d is chiefly valuable on account 
of the fact that it brings into succinct form and explicit 
terms the utmost radical ideas on the subject of the rela- 
tions between the public and its privately owned and operated 
utilities. These ideas have been floating hazily around for 
several years and Mr. Thelen has conferred a favor on the 
utilties by putting them into an official concrete shape and 
definitely stating the premises, the arguments and the con- 
clusions, 

I have said, intentionally, that he has “conferred a favor 
on the utilities” in doing this, for this article not only shows 
to what lengths mere theory may be prematurely forcew 
into practice if given arbitrary authority and plenary power, 
but also because in thus assembling them in logical form 
he has shown their lack of correlation, or of sufficient corre- 
lation to establish the conclusions deduced. 

The main weakness of Mr, Thelen’s chain is in its first 
link and his first paragraphs, which are as follows: 


The fundamental rey existing between the public 
and its public utilities is that of principal and agent. Out of 
this relationship logically should grow the proper basis for 
determining the rates which a public utility is entitled to 
charge. The state has the right to do for the public whatever 
is demanded for the public welfare, including the establish- 
ment and operation of enterprises of a public utility char- 
acter. What the state can do itself it has the right to delegate 
to private corporations and persons to do for it. 

In carrying out the agency, the public has given to the 
public utilities the right to use the streets and highways and 
to take the property of private persons in the exercise of the 
power of eminent domain. These are tremendous powers 
which are conferred by the state only upon its agents in the 
prosecution of enterprises of a public or quasi-public char- 
acter. In eminent domain proceedings the plaintiff must allege 
and prove that the use is a public use and that the plaintiff 
is in charge thereof. He can be in charge thereof only as 
the agent of the public to carry out powers exercised in 
behalf of the public as principal. 


Without discussion of the truth or relevancy of these 
exceedingly important portions he reiterates his conclusions 
and their results according to his ideas. If these premises 
were fully and completely stated and if, upon such state- 
ment, they were found to be axioms, or absolutely proved con- 
clusions from former theorems, there might be some basis 
for his conclusions but, being imperfect, incomplete and un- 
proven, any conclusion based on them must, -necessarily, pe 
the same. 

Delegate and Deputize Defined. 

His first statement is “what the state can do for itself 
it has the right to delegate to private corporations or per- 
sons to do for it.” This is true, but it is only true when the 
word “delegate” is used in its proper sense: “to intrust 
or commit.” The difficulty with Mr. Thelen is that he uses 
that word as though it were “depute,” whereas a “delegate” 
is one thing, a “deputy” is something entirely different and 
this difference is a very vital one. Only a chief or a sov- 
ereign may “delegate” an authority or a power; any subordi- 
nate or inferior may “deputize” either. “Delegation” pre- 
supposes the abstaining, by the delegator, from the use of 
that authority or power during the interval of delegation; 
“deputizing” means that the principal retains the right of 
use of the power during the interval of deputization, “Dele- 
gation” means the voluntary concurrence of both parties in 
the action; “deputization” means that the acceptance of the 
authority or power is compulsory on the deputizee merely by 


the will of the deputizor. A sheriff has authority “delegated” 
to him by the state because he has voluntarily requested 
that authority by becoming a candidate for the office and, 
while he remains sheriff and properly exercises that au- 
thority within its exact limits, the state cannot equitably 
annul, limit, or interfere with, that authority. But the sheriff 
may “deputize” that authority to any one within certain 
limits, the person so deputized is compelled to accept it and 
become a “deputy-sheriff” and the authority may be recalled 
at any moment or for any cause. In fine: the act of “dele- 
gation” is a mutual agreement with conditions binding on 
both parties; the act of “deputization’”’ is not. 

Mr. Thelen uses the word “delegate” in his premises but 
distorts it into “deputize” in his arguments. The state can 
and does “delegate” certain of its authority or power to cer- 
tain public utilities but it always does so on certain con- 
ditions mutually agreed to between itself and its delegate 
and on a—supposedly—equitable basis; for a state, in a gov- 
ernment “by the people,” can, and must, be nothing but 
equitable in its dealings with the people or any portion 
of them, otherwise it becomes an autocracy instead of being 
a democracy, 

Relationship of State to Public Utilities. 

The state or “public.” “delegates” authority or power to 
a voluntary “delegate” and for a mutual equivalent or a 
mutual benefit; the power or authority so delegated being 
the state’s or public’s contribution towards an enterprise 
that is to benefit it—an enterprise that it cannot, or will 
not, operate itself at the time. Under such conditions of the 
transaction, the relations of the state or public and its dele- 
gate are voluntarily mutual, and if those relations are any- 
thing at all they are those of co-laborers or co-partners. 
“Charters” and “franchises” are not merely permissive nor 
are they mandatory, they are, both of them, actual “agree- 
ments” between two willing contracting parties. The state or 
the municipality says, in effect, “if you will do such and such, 
we will do such and such” and the utility voluntarily accepts 
or rejects the proposition. This is so confessedly so that 
neither charter nor franchise have actual being unless or 
until the utility accepts them by voluntary word or act. 


Object of Chartering or Franchising. 

Unless plain words and actions mean nothing at all or 
unless they mean the absolute reverse of what they indicate, 
the desiring utility that accepts the stipulated authority as 
a necessary concomitant of its enterprise does so in the same 
spirit in which the offer of that authority is made. Neither 
by direction nor by implication has any charter or franchise 
ever contained a single word or expression that would indi- 
cate in any way that the object of it was an “agent.” The 
whole object of the chartering or franchising has been to 
encourage private capital and efforts to enterprise in mat- 
ters in which the state or the public was not willing to enter 
and it gave that encouragement in the form of such rights, 
privileges or authority to the utility as that utility could 
not, of itself, acquire, or exercise. It cuts no figure in this 
transaction that the projected enterprise may not even be a 
possibility without the power or authority so delegated, the 
mere necessity of a thing is not always a measure of either 
its absolute or even of its comparative value. A man may 
need exactly five hundred dollars to accomplish a certain 
object and may lack just one dollar of the amount and that 
one dollar may be obtainable from only one source, but it 
would be considered a most inequitable transaction if the 
furnisher of the lacking dollar should demand an equal or 
controlling interest in the enterprise because of his monopoly 
of the opportunity, and this would be especially the case if 
the dollar were useless to him unless so given and if he 
were, otherwise, to be a beneficiary of the enterprise when 
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it was started, and no one would have the temerity to assert 
that, because of the addition of the lacking necessity, the 
party receiving it became an “agent.” 


Utility Operation Creates Values. 

Yet the cases are identical. The powers and authority 
of the state or public delegated to certain public utilities are, 
when latent and not used, of absolutely no worth or value— 
not even of potential value—except to be delegated. To 
have a power over only oneself has no commercial or even 
intrinsic value, to be able to delegate that power or a por- 
tion of that power to others gives it a commercial value 
especially if the exercise of that power by others is a ben- 
efit to self. The inherent power of the state to build and 
operate its own utilities is merely a “static” power even 
when exercised, it only becomes “active” when it entrusts 
that power to others and, as the ability to delegate that 
power is absolutely a monopoly of the state or public, the ar- 
bitrary and inequitable use of that monopoly contravenes 
all principles of equity and makes the state violate a prin- 
ciple of morality and ethics the violation of which it pun- 
ishes in any or all of its separate constituents. 


Axioms Which Emphasize Limitations. 

For there are several things that are axioms of morats, 
law and social economy that Mr. Thelen does not seem to 
realize, or, at any rate, does not seem to realize sufficiently 
to incorporate into either theory or practice. One of these 
is that “might does not make right”; the power and authority, 
even of a state, does not always give the “right” to do a 
thing within them. Another point that does not seem to be 
appreciated is that the “expedient’—simply as such—is, by 
the very fact of its being such, not the right thing to do. 
And another point, long since proven, but often disregarded, 
is that ‘“‘the end never justifies the means.” 

Moreover, it must be remembered that the bolstering of 
a theory or practice by court decisions or the opinions of 
those who—as a matter of private opinion—are “great con- 
structive statesman’—is a “leaning on a broken reed” and 
at a risk of a subsequent dangerous fall unless there is some 
firmer support of facts or principles. Tomorrow the official 
judicial opinion of one man out of a hundred millions of us, 
a judge of a court, may change the entire legal aspect of 
the case and, tomorrow, a further enlightenment of the 
“great constructive statesmen” may make them revise their 
ipse dixits. ' 

It must also be remembered that there are other fac- 
tors—and very powerful ones—in this case, that have to be 
given their full value in any just and equitable settlement 
of it. Mathematics are of great use in the final detatis 
but to base the conclusions largely on such is to give undue 
prominence to a minor factor. Even statistics are a two- 
edged sword and are to be used carefully and conscientiously 
and only as “proofs subject to later correction.” 

Justice, equity, a certain amount of liberality of act and 
opinion on each side, commercial common sense and an allow- 
ance for the “human nature that is in human beings” are 
much more vital and necessary factors in the proper settle- 
ment of this matter at the present time than are law, opin- 
ions, theories or mathematics. 


Actual Exercise of the Power of Eminent Domain, 

A prime requisite in ratiocinations of the character of 
the article by Mr. Thelen is that its premises, at least, should 
be of the same constituents as an oath; that they must con- 
sist of “the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth.” 
Mr. Thelen states that “the public has given to the public 
utilities the right to use the streets and highways and to 
take the property of private persons in the exercise of the 
power of eminent domain.” As a matter of fact and without 
further explanation and limitation—which is not given by 
Mr. Thelen—this is wholly untrue as regards many so-called 
public utilities, is partially untrue in regard to every one of 
them, and gives to those not fully cognizant of the facts a 
very wrong impression. 
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First: With reference to the use of the streets and high- 
ways—that which may be called the ‘franchise power” in 
distinction to the right of “eminent domain” which we may 
call the “charter power’—no public utility has the use of 
the streets and highways in the sense that they have the ex- 
clusive use of the streets and few of them have such use in 
the sense that that use deprives any one else of a proper 
or legal use of the same street or highway, 

Gas and water utilities use only the under-surface of 
the streets and alleys and their use of them is always sub- 
ject to the priority of municipal utilities such as sewers 
or water. In no way can they interfere with the free and 
untrammelled use of the streets or highways by the public 
and any disturbance of the surface of the street is always 
at the risk and expense of the private utility. 


Utility and Private Occupancy of Public Property Compared. 

Electric light and power conduit mains and services come 
also in the same category and it is only when it comes to 
aerial lines or to surface railway tracks that the actual 
street or highway is “used” in the sense indicated in Mr. 
Thelen’s sentence, and a little consideration of the matter 
will show that, in most cases, the “use” is a very slight 
one as compared to the “tremendous” powers spoken of. 
As a matter of fact the location of poles or other means of 
carrying the aerial lines of wires is always and entirely 
under the authority of the public and is generally—and can 
always be made, without cost to the public—of the least 
danger, hindrance or obtrusiveness and is nearly always so 
made without regard to the expense to the utility. There is 
scarcely a town or city in the United States where the en- 
cumbrance to the sidewalks (the usual location of aerial line 
poles) by the private property owners is not much greater 
than that caused by the utility, Signs, hitching posts, awn- 
ings, coal chutes, gutters, ash and goods lifts, area openings, 
projecting steps—to say nothing of show-cases and other 
commercial and money making impediment—are the rule of 
private incumbrance on the business streets and far out- 
number and outspace the poles of the utilities, and the same 
is true, in lesser kind and degree, of residence streets. If 
these aerial lines become either a real or fancied danger, or 
a source of distaste, dislike or displeasure to the public 
they are quickly displaced underground and, generally, with- 
out regard to the cost to the utility—but the incumbrances 
of the private property owners are still allowed. As a mat- 
ter of fact the aerial line “use” of the streets consists sim- 
ply of a toleration of it in as unencumbering a manner as 
can be forced on the utility and with an abolishing of it at the 
earliest opportunity to compel it. So much for one of the 
“tremendous” powers! 

Electric Railway Use of Public Property. 

As regards the rails of surface electric railways, their 
use is physically necessary on the surface of the street and 
in that sense there is a “use” of the street. But it must 
be remembered that they and their necessary appurtenances 
of overhead.or underground trolley are merely the material 
evidences of such “use” and that the actual “use” (and 
abuse) of the streets by the private public is many times 
greater and of infinitely greater cost to the public as a whole. 
As a rule the railway is not only compelled, and often at 
unnecessary expense, to make its track a constituent, sare 
and unencumbering portion of the street but to pave ana 
maintain the portion or portions of the streets “used” by it. 
And, it must be remembered that this is not for its exclusive 
use, the portion it momentarily occupies in the transit of 
its cars is used equally by the public; the heaviest beer- 
wagon or loaded truck of a private citizen or enterprise, or of 
any stranger—such as a circus—may use, and abuse, its 
track and the pavement for which it paid and for whose 
condition it is responsible. It is also bound by rigid ordi- 
nances, rules and regulations as to speeds, stops, etc., and, in 
some cases, even as to the character of vehicle or load that 
it may use or carry on its own rails. Should it be an “over- 
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head” trolley, its aerial property will be forced underground 
at the earliest opportunity for—like the aerial lines of the 
other electric utilities—its so-called “use’—the material evi- 
dences of that “use’—are merely tolerated as a necessity 
until it is possible, or expedient, to abolish them. So far 
as the “use” of the street by any surface electric railway is 
concerned that ‘‘use” is—merely considered as a private use 
for gain—of less danger, incumbrance, hindrance or discom- 
fort to the public than the “use” by the public itself or many 
members of it. Even when the railway is given certain 
“privileges” by the public such as the “right of way” against 
ignorant or intentional delaying or hindering vehicles or 
persons, that “privilege” is not primarily to enable the utility 
to avoid loss of traffic but to aid in insuring the public a 
more rapid or more regular transit. So much for another 
of the ‘“‘tremendous” powers! 


Public Benefits from Utility Occupancy. 

Summed up, the much vaunted “franchise privilege”’— 
“tremendous powers” simmer down to a tolerance of the ma- 
terial evidences of “use” in their least objectionable form 
to the public, be that form at a loss to the utility or not. To 
listen to Mr, Thelen’s premises a person unacquainted with 
the facts would naturally be led to think that the so-called 
“use and occupancy of the streets and highways” was a 
monopolization of them to the utter exclusion of use; or 
of necessary use, by the public, whereas “the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth” is that such “use and occu- 
pancy” is not only always a possible minimum on the part 
of the utility but facilitates the greater use of the street 
or highway by the public and lessens the expense of con- 
struction and maintenance to that public. 


As regards the above statement that the “use” of any 
street or highway by a utility is always a “possible mini- 
mum,” that is a self-proving fact; no utility would construct 
or maintain useless and expensive lines or tracks simply for 
the fun of paying the additional expense, nor, in these mod- 
ern days, will it retain any antiquated, dangerous, unsightly 
or unnessarily encumbering apparatus, appliances, or fixtures 
if it is in any way financially able to displace them with 
better ones. The constant, and voluntary, improvements in 
these matters and things all over the country, even in the 
smaller cities, towns and villages, during the last few years, 
is unquestionable proof of this fact. 


As regards the statement that the use and occupancy of 
the street by the utility facilities the greater use of that 
street by the public and lessens the expense of construction 
and maintenance of it, this also is a self-proven fact, if a 
little thought is given to the matter. If in any modern city 
or town the use of the aerial and underground lines and pip- 
ing and the tracks of the railway were abolished, the streets 
could not contain the vehicles that would be necessary tw 
take the place of these evidences of use of the utilities. To 
earry the necessary materials for light, heat and the deliv- 
ery of water, and to carry the crowds who travel backwards 
and forwards, would necessitate a very much greater use of 
streets and sidewalks than at present, and this fact, together 
with the further one that the public utilities are generally 
compelled to bear more than their proportion of the costs 
of the occupancy and use of the streets and highways, bears 
out the statement made that such “use and occupancy” is 
directly of benefit to the public in these particulars. 


The Power of Eminent Domain, 

With reference to the “power of eminent domain” or, 
as it is better known, “the right of condemnation,” the facts 
are that very few of the various classes of public utilities 
have this power or are able to obtain it even should neces- 
sity arise for its use. Until quite recent years this power 
was limited almost entirely to interstate transportation com- 
panies, such as steam railroads, canals, etc., and even at 
this date there are very few states that delegate such a power 
to other than transportation companies. As a matter of 
fact, I fail to remember at this time any state which allows 
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this power to electric light and power or artificial gas com- 
panies, although some states have allowed it to natural gas 
companies and to water works, but only to a limited extent. 

In reality this power is a very limited one. In the first 
place, it is a delegated authority and can only be used 
expressly for a particular purpose, and its use is so encom- 
passed with specific limitations that it is virtually impossi- 
ble for that use to ever become an abuse even in isolated 
cases. As a beginning it has to be proved that the condem- 
nation is a “public necessity,” that is to say, that the mere 
fact of saving the utility any expense or enabling it to make 
a profit is not considered at all as a warrant for condemna- 
tion, the whole plea for this must be that it is for the “ben- 
efit of the public.” Also, the party whose property is thus 
condemned is given every facility in law for obtaining not 
only the intrinsic value of the property but also of being re- 
imbursed for any collateral losses which may occur on ac- 
count of the condemnation of the property. In addition to 
this the exact use to be made of the property is made a 
portion of the proceedings, and that use must be “for the 
benefit of the public.” Also, in many states, this condemna- 
tion does not give ownership in fee simple but merely gives 
an equity in the property as long as it is used for the spe- 
cific purpose for which it was condemned, and it has been 
adjudged in a great many cases that when used for other 
purposes, or when its original use terminates in any man- 
ner, that it reverts from the condemnor. It will be seen, 
therefore, that there is little opportunity of profit arising 
to the utility from the increase in value of such condemned 
property as it can generally only be used for the specific 
purpose for which it was condemned and can neither be 
rented nor sold nor used for other and more profitable pur- 
poses. Thus it will be seen that even this “tremendous 
power” shrinks to something rather small when it is viewed 
closely and honestly. 


Franchises and Charters Explained. 

These matters of franchise and charter powers have 
been greatly misunderstood by the public at large on account 
of the fact that the public, as a whole, has been ignorant 
of the true state of the case, and has also been greatly mis- 
informed as to it by interested parties; the misinformation 
greatly exceeding the information and coming from sources 
which should know better and should be more strictly and 
exactly truthful in their statements. 


The greatest factor that tends to diminish the “tremen- 
dousness” of both these powers is the fact that, primarily, 
they were not given with the entire idea of directly financial- 
ly benefiting the utility The chief reason for these powers 
being delegated, or the facilities given, was for the direct 
benefit of the public—giving it a needed facility that it could 
not, or would not give to itself. In local manufacturing and 
distributing public utilities, such as water, gas, electric light 
and power and street railways, the public could not have had 
the benefit of these facilities unless the utilities were allowed 
the “use and occupancy” of the streets. To have granted 
a charter and franchise to any one of these utilities and 
then prevented them from reaching the general public with 
their distribution or transportation system would have been 
a rather grim joke on both the utility and the public. This 
is a phase of the case which seldom seems to strike the pub- 
lic; they hear of the “valuable privileges” given the utility 
in the use and occupancy of the streets and there floats 
hazily through their minds the idea that this is a gift for the 
sole benefit of the utility and that it is one in which the public 
has no share, and it is very seldom realized by the general 
public that this so-called “gift” was a necessity for their own 
benefit as much or more so than for the benefit of the 
utility. 

As previously stated, these privileges are of no value 
whatever to the community except when they are delegated 
to private individuals, and in the making of the so-called 
“franchises” there is always an implied, if not an actual, 
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mutual benefit, and this has been made even stronger since 
the courts have virtually determined that there is legally no 
power in a community to give a monopoly of such privileges 
to any one party, nor to make those privileges perpetual. 
While it has been very recently found that it is a better 
public policy to allow a controlled monopoly of any one 
utility in any one community, this has been done for finan- 
cial and operative reasons and not for legal or legislative 
ones. 

It will be seen, therefore, by the above facts, that there 
is in the public mind—and even in the minds of those who 
should be better informed—a very erroneous idea as to the 
“tremendousness” of both the franchise and charter privi- 
leges heretofore and at present granted to public utilities. 
That, in isolated cases, there have been certain franchises 
and charters “granted,” by which the community or the 
state did not receive any, or a proper, compensation or share 
in the advantages opened up by the agreement, does not 
affect the matter. The power has always been with the 
public, and if it has in instances in the past made a bad bar- 
gain, or if it has allowed the other party to break its agree- 
ment, that does not affect the principles involved in the 
matter, as the old legal maxim “caveat emptor!” (“let the 
buyer beware!”) applies as equally to states and communi- 
ties as it does to individuals. The fact that certain abuses 
have crept in on both sides in the granting of charters and 
franchises and in the operations of the utilities has nothing 
whatever to do with the equity of the granting of these 
powers when it is properly done and the agreements thereon 
fully carried out. It might just as well be said that there 
was something wrong with the laws forbidding stealing and 
murder simply because there are still thieves and murderers. 


Original Cost as a Rate Making Basis, 

Mr. Thelen goes on to state under his heading “Refuta- 
tion of Objections” some matters to which few object and 
others about which there can be little dispute, although the 
reasons he gives in refutation are not always exact and cor- 
rect. He states “that original cost,” including betterments 
and additions, should not be used as a basis for utility rates 
for the reason that it is often difficult to ascertain original 
cost.” He should also have stated that in a great many 
cases it is excessively easy to obtain original cost either on 
account of the fact that the property of the utility is quite 
a recently constructed one or that the records of some of 
the older ones have been perfectly kept from the very begin- 
ning, so that in at last fifty per cent, in number, of the util- 
ities at present existing it is easily possible to arrive quite 
exactly at the original costs and betterments and additions. 
It is, therefore, a question, so far as this valuation is con- 
cerned, of obtaining the exact values of that fifty per cent, 
where it is obtainable, and averaging the others; or of aban- 
doning the idea of using “original cost plus improvements” 
as a factor in the rate. Under the idea of Mr. Thelen that 
the utility is merely an agent of the public, the latter course 
would necessarily be suggested, but under the more reason- 
able and equitable idea of the utility being a “partner” of the 
public it is absolutely necessary that some attempt to obtain 
the physical value of the property be made if the basis of 
rates is to be a correct and equitable one, In every other 
business in the world the ‘capital invested”—be it tangible 
or intangible—is a factor of the profit and, consequently, of 
the costs. Just why a single class of commercial enterprises 
such as public utilities should not be judged or guided by 
accepted commercial standards is a matter that has never been 
explained except by “theories” and the probable reason 
for this is that there are no facts to back up an “explana- 
tion.” At any rate, Mr. Thelen gives none. 

Valuation of Real Estate. 

The question raised by Mr. Thelen as to the valuation 
of the “real estate” of the property is one that seems to me 
is almost self-solving. In the matter of property that has 
been condemned, the very idea of condemnation, as hereto- 
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fore stated, is that the utility, even although it has paid a 
very full price for that property, has only paid that price 
as an equity or long-term-rent for its use for a specific pur- 
pose, and that any accretion in value since its condemnation 
belongs either to the original owner, to whom it may finally 
revert, or to the public by whom the increase in value has 
been made. Of course, there are cases where the very fact 
of its use as a public utility property has added value since 
its condemnation, but such an additional value would be very 
difficult to obtain, The equitable method would seem to be 
that the property should be considered as having been rented 
or leased for an indefinite term of years and that the orig- 
inal payment, plus the taxation, would be merely “rent” for 
the period it was used for the purpose for which it was con- 
demned. With this equitable and just conception of the 
matter the utility would have no equity in the “value” of 
such property nor any interest in any increase or decrease 
of that value. To whom such value actually belongs is an- 
other matter entirely. 


Public Utilities and the Unearned Increment. 

Mr. Thelen tries to make a distinction between the right 
of a private citizen and the right of a utility to the “un- 
earned increment”; that is to say, that the citizen may ben- 
efit from profits in which he had no hand in making, but 
that the utility may not do so even if it was a powerful 
factor in the making of the profit. Given that a private 
manufacturing or distributing concern may today equitably 
claim such a profit; tomorrow—it having been legislated 
or commissioned or adjudicated into a “public utility” over 
night—it instantly loses that right, In view of the fact that 
the “single tax” idea is making rapid headway, it would 
seem that Mr. Thelen’s statement should be modified in ac- 
cordance with that tendency. The paragraph in which Mr. 
Thelen gives the reason why a private citizen buying land 
is entitled to the unearned increment and that a public util- 
ity is not so entitled is not conclusive, for the reason that 
Mr. Thelen again falls back on his “agent” theory to prove 
it. In reality, the two cases are similar, but not on account 
of the reasons given by Mr. Thelen. The tendency ‘t this 
moment with reference to the unearned increment is some- 
what in accordance with Mr. George’s “single tax theory” 
and is being strongly and practically manifested in the va- 
rious systems of taxation and valuation of real estate that 
are now being applied all over the world. The method of ob- 
taining ownership in fee simple has nothing whatever to do 
with the case unless it was explicitly understood, agreed and 
recorded in the original transaction. To vitiate the terms 
of any agreement made in good faith and in conformance 
with the then existing law, is an action that only the stern- 
est public necessity will excuse, and up to the very present 
moment there has never been any idea that the absolute bona 
fide fee simple ownership of land by a public utility was not 
identical with the same ownership by any private citizen, and 
no fallacious theories nor arbitrary reasoning at this time, 
nor any action of the public, will make such a vitiation right, 
just or equitable. If in any particular community the right 
of all private citizens to the unearned increment is assailed 
or taken away by the public, then the utility, as one of the 
citizens, should go into the same category, but to make a 
distinction of this character where the original transaction 
was identical and made in good faith by all parties concerned, 
is, virtually, confiscation, and not in accord with the course 
that should be pursued by a sovereign public where the 
other party had continued to act in good faith. It is again 
a case where “might does not make right.” 


New Ideas and the Established Order. 

The theory—and practice—of Mr. Thelen, and those who 
think with him, would make it seem that there has suddenly 
arisen a condition which makes it right for the community to 
say, “we will forget and wipe out all past transactions with 
reference to our utilities, without any regard to right, equity, 
or justice, and, on a theory founded on conditions not yet 
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existing but expected at some time in the future, we will 
write up a new contract, all the terms of which shall be of 
our making, and enforceable by us, without regard to the 
rights, as we see them, of the other parties.” A portion of 
this very unjust idea is due to the love that the author or 
discoverer or absorber of some new theory has for that 
theory, and in the case of officials or others newly appointed 
or elected to carry out certain public matters, an undue 
amount of zeal is liable to blind them to the justness and 
equity of their proceedings. 

There are one or two further considerations which 
should be kept in mind by a man in Mr. Thelen’s position 
and before he issues such a final pronunciamento as in this 
article. He should consider that his article and the state- 
ments made in it are absolutely ex parte and without war- 
rant of proper reasoning or correct precedent. He should 
also consider that to utterly disrupt and disturb such an im- 
portant class of business as that of the public utilities in 
the manner he gives intention of doing, is to cause a great 
deal more evil to both public and utility than the most lax 
methods of the past. Abrupt changes of this character serve 
no useful end. Even supposing that Mr. Thelen is right in 
his conclusions—although they are arrived at incorrectly— 
it is the part of a wise public policy to make such changes 
gradually and not to at once locally overturn everything that 
has been held to be in perfect good faith and correct for a 
great many years, 

Relationship of Utilities to the Public. 

There is no question that the facts do not bear out Mr. 
Thelen in his contention that the utility is simply an agent 
of the public. If the public owned all the utilities and sub- 
let their operation to private parties, as has been done in 
quite a number of cases, then, in such cases, those parties 
would be the “agents” of the public in a greater or less de- 
gree, as is arranged under the contract between them. All 
the facts tend to show that the most that can be claimed for 
the relations between the public and its utilities is that they 
are one of partnership, and the extent of the partnership of 
each as regards the whole is to be determined by the agree- 
ments between them, or by collateral local circumstances. My 
claim is that in a majority of the cases the utilities are not 
only a partner in the enterprise, but are “preferred” part- 
ners in that they originally, and since, have done all the work 
and taken virtually all the risks. It is an accepted axiom 
of business “that the risk measures the returns” and all 
business is carried on and all remuneration begins and con- 
tinues under that axiom, There is no reason, commercial or 
otherwise, why this axiom will not apply to a greater or less 
extent to public utilities, and even if applied to only a small 
extent it will show that the utility is, in nearly all cases, 
actually the “preferred” partner. From the time that pub- 
lic utilities were first started up even to the present mo- 
ment, there has always been a risk in the business, and this 
risk has always been assumed by the private owners. The 
share of the public in the business has always been one 
which entailed no risk whatever on the part of that public 
as it has always owned and controlled its share in the busi- 
ness and could in no way lose that ownership or control, 
nor could any action upon the part of the utility financially 
injure it beyond the immediate power of the public to stop 
such injury. There is no question as to the fact that, with 
very few exceptions, the original installation of a public 
utility was a business risk much greater, as a rule, than 
that of any other local commercial or manufacturing busi- 
ness, and this risk has not diminished as time has passed; 
in fact, today, under the theories and attempted practices 
of Mr. Thelen and those of his school, the risk to the utility 
is greater than ever before if such theory or practice, or 
the idea of it in the future, is allowed. As an absolute 
matter of fact, the risk, the labor, the energy and pains of 
the bringing of public utilities to the present high standard 
of operation is entirely due to the private owners and op- 
erators of these utilities, and it would be the most weird 
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kind of injustice to suddenly say that these qualities, which 
bring a proper recompense in private businesses, should not 
be allowed the same when private individuals apply them to 
public business. 


The question is, as stated previously, one to which busi- 
ness common sense, equity and justice must be applied, and 
neither mathematics, legal decisions, ex parte opinions of 
great constructive statesmen, nor untried theortes unfitted 
to present conditions, must be allowed to govern. 


Additions to Public Utility Class, 


This is especially the case at this present time when 
the exact definition or state of being of a public utility is 
absolutely unsettled. Mr. Thelen, and many others of his 
thinking, are daily desiring to add to the numbers and 
classes of businesses which shall be made “public utilities.” 
The public easily understands, and certain utilities them- 
selves appreciate the fact, that they are actually what their 
name is. Those businesses which transact the transporta- 
tion of people or commodities, such as steam railroads, street 
and interurban railways, canals, ships, etc.; those which vir- 
tually control intercommunication, such as the postoffice, tel- 
ephone and telegraph companies, and those which furnish, 
generally, light, heat, power and water, are, by precedent and 
present purpose, confessedly “public utilities’; but the ex- 
ponents of the new school of public utility relationship are 
centinually adding to these certain others that cannot, by 
any possible present definition of a public utility, be classed 
as such—except arbitrarily. 


To put into the class of public utilities such businesses 
as coal and ice supply, or, as was recently decided in Okla- 
homa by its public utility commission, to class a newspaper 
as such, is to make any mercantile or manufacturing busi- 
ness feel that it may wake up tomorrow and find itself by 
legal, legislative or commission definition, a public utility, 
subject to the drastic measures proposed by Mr. Thelen. 
This course, if allowed to any extent, would simply under- 
mine the business stability of every large class of business 
in the country. 


Conclusion 


Such a practice is virtually identical with that of the 
extreme Socialists, whose ideal is that every business opera- 
tion shall finally be undertaken by the government, and while 
Mr. Thelen and those of his thinking will. probably repudiate 
the idea that they are ultra-Socialists, the tendency of both 
their present theory and practice is strongly toward such. 
There are enough actual and confessed “public utilities” 
at this present moment, and there are enough problems con- 
nected with just these alone to occupy the time and attention 
of all of us for the next few years in the satisfactory settle- 
ment of these problems. Outside of the unwisdom, the abso- 
lute recklessness of consequences to both public and utility, 
consequent upon the injection into the situation of such 
ideas as those of Mr. Thelen, lies the needlessness of such a 
procedure. The attitude of Mr. Thelen and those who agree 
with him in this matter would lead anyone, unacquainted 
with the subject, to believe that, in the words of the “imper- 
ative clause” in some legislative acts “there existed an im- 
perative and immediate public necessity” for the infrac- 
tion of the ordinary and normal practice of justice, equity 
and right, While such an “imperative and immediate public 
necessity” may exist in the minds of a few earnest and im- 
petuous reformers it exists nowhere else. 

The country will not “go to the dogs” because the de- 
vised “reforms” are not prematurely forced on its utilities, 
in fact it is less liable to go in a canine direction if we follow 
David Crockett’s maxim “be sure you’re right and then go 
ahead!” In the words of Grover Cleveland: “It is a condi- 
tion and not a theory that now confronts us” and it is as 
well to face the condition and its facts and work in conform- 
ity with them and give the theories ‘sufficient time to ripen 
and prove their justice, equity and feasibility. 
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CO-OPERATION IN PUBLICITY. 
BY WM. WOODHEAD. 

(This is an outline of the address given by Mr. 
Woodhead, president of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America, before the San Francisco Jovian 
Electrical League, March 17, 1914.—The Editors.) 

We are living in an advertising age. Everybody 
advertises in some form or other, or is interested in ad- 
vertising in some form or other. 


That popular philosopher, Abe Martin, says: 


“Ev'ry feller that don’t advertise haint a 
fool, but very few fools advertise.” 


I wonder if you fully realize that within the life- 
time of every man in this room advertising was little 
thought of or used by the better class of business men ; 
was in fact for the most part confined to the promo- 
tion of patent medicines, tobacco, liquor, seeds and 
agricultural implements. 


The oldest advertising agency in this country is 
just forty-five years old next month—and that is a 
long time measured by present day business standards. 
Just think for a minute of the tremendous changes 
that have taken place in our manner of doing busi- 
ness; in our manner of living; in everything that 
makes up our daily life. Forty-five years ago this 
country was just binding up its wounds from a giant 
civil struggle, the like of which the world had not 
seen before—has not seen since and we hope will 
never see again. 


The first transcontinental railroad had not been 
finished ; cable cars even were unknown, and the trol- 
ley car and the telephone idea and all the wonderful 
things you electrical men are interested in were still 
locked fast in the brains of their inventors. Busi- 
ness conditions then were as unlike business condi- 
tions of to-day as Siberia and California. 

Forty-five years ago there were about 5000 pub- 
lications of all kinds in this country. Today there are 
over 25,000. The monthly magazine as we know it to- 
day was unborn, and there were but very few great 
dailies. 

So that, it is only within a comparatively few 
years that advertising has taken its place as the pow- 
erful dynamo of business—the greatest single factor 
in the up-building of our country, until to-day it is 
next to impossible to build up a successful business 
of any kind without its use; and there is not any busi- 
ness, or even profession in spite of so-called “Ethics.” 
that cannot be improved and enlarged by the intel- 
ligent use of effective advertising. 

The time has passed for giving serious attention 
to the man who does not believe in advertising. Ad- 
vertising is as much a part of today’s life as the tele- 
phone, the trolley car and the automobile. 

It is difficult for one not associated with the ad- 
vertising business to correctly measure the influence 
of advertising upon the very existence of the average 
man and woman. What a nation eats and wears—its 
pleasures, comforts and home conditions—its busi- 
hess—even its politics, are being settled or influenced 
by this twentieth century economic force, advertising. 

Why is it that advertising has become such a 
powerful factor? Why does it stand on so much 


higher plane than a few years ago? 
Because formerly connected with fraud. 
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Now-a-days it has taken on new dignity, new 
strength—publishers and agencies are concentrating 
efforts for cleaner methods. 


American business is facing a better day; the na- 
tional conscience has been quickened, with the result 
that sincerity and honesty pay bigger dividends than 
ever before. 

Co-operation is the force that is bringing this 
about in all our business-life and dealings. 

Co-operation, not competition, is the life of trade 
today. 

Co-operation, not co-ercion will bring about Truth 
in advertising—Honest, believable advertising. 

We need more men who are square and thorough 
in this great work, more men who realize that there 
is something more than mere enthusiasm, something 
more to “Truth in Advertising” than shouting “Hoo- 
ray”; something more than a mere preachment or 
copy-book head-line; that it stands for a great busi- 
ness principle, not merely because it is right, but be- 
cause it is the only basis for permanent success; be- 
cause the only way to make advertising effective is 
to make it believable. 

We are living and working in a wonderful age, 
an age in which a tremendous evolution, it might 
almost be called a revolution of business methods and 
conditions is taking place. 

We need men with common sense—men who can 
successfully combine progressiveness and’ conserv- 
atism. 

You men in the electrical world are showing the 
value of co-operation in your advertising work. Go 
further and co-operate with us—help us to drive out 
the faker—help us make advertising more effective and 
you will be helping yourselves to bigger and more 
permanent results. 

China’s telegraph system is government owned 
and has been operated with considerable success for 
several years, both in domestic operation and in con- 
nection with cables and other foreign lines. There 
are now 36,339 miles of land and 1000 miles of sub- 
marine cable. In 1913 there were in use about 1300 
Morse instruments and something less than 50 Wheat- 
stone instruments; there were 561 telegraph stations, 
an operating staff of 1900 natives and 6 foreigners, 
and 7522 total employes. The charge for service is 9 
cents local currency (4.3 cents gold) per word for 
messages in a foreign language in the same province; 
18 cents local currency or 8.6 cents gold per word 
for messages to all other places in China and 6 cents 
local currency or 2.88 cents gold for press messages 
throughout China. For Chinese messages, which are 
usually transmitted by sending numbers correspond- 
ing to words in a sort of telegraphic dictionary or code 
book, the charges are two-thirds those for foreign 
messages, the Chinese press rate being 3 cents local 
currency or 1.44 cents gold per word. These charges 
are for all words, including address and signature. The 
rates, therefore, are high, the equivalent of a 10-word 
message in the United States, i.e., say 16 words with 
address and signature in English, costing $1.44 local 
currency (69 cents gold) within the same province, or 
2.88 local currency ($1.38 gold) between various prov- 
inces—an average distance something like from New 


York to Chicago. 
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Reference to the authority of the law in its bear- 
ing upon public utilities and manufacturing is now 
made so often, that a consideration 
of this term should prove of bene- 
ficial interest. It should reveal lim- 
itations and possibilities, and might 
incidentally point to a seeming impossibility—the in- 
justice of the law. 

This is due to the fact that the law is fluid and 
adapts itself to its changing container; for the law is 
what the public would have it, both as regards its en- 
actment and interpretation. 

Law is interpreted in accordance with the spirit 
of the times. 

It is a reasoning up to the right—the authority 
to which the highest law refers. 

Precedent merely furnishes a rule or model for 
subsequent decisions. Alone it has not sufficient 
authority or justification, but serves as a basis or 
guide. 

Law is intellectual; right-reasoning; the mental 
advancement of the myriamind in its endeavor to ex- 
press the principle of perfect rightness. 

You will find, if you observe closely, that you are 
perpetually arguing for and against the thought which 
would affirm itself to you. It is the reasoning faculty 
which enables you finally to decide, but to what is the 
appeal made? 

To your highest sense of right at that time, cer- 
tainly, and is an appeal to the ultimate or proximate 
good which may result. 

Establishing the right, you eliminate the wrong. 
This is expressed in authoritative repeal. 

To-day it is recognized that no action may be con- 
sidered absolutely right or wholly wrong, merely by 
reference to existing statutes. 

This was illustrated in a recent case before the 
California Railroad Commission, where the Commis- 
sion reported “that safety does not require the equip- 
ment * * * prescribed in the law,” and ordered 
accordingly. 

The letter of the law, too, has become merely a 
basis. The question must always be, “Is it right?” and 
the honest reply to that question constitutes the high- 
est law. 

Law is in the interpretation, not the text. 

How often this is lost sight of by those who say 
“Lo, here!” or “Lo, there!” only to find their many 
references susceptible of an entirely different interpre- 
tation by the higher courts. 

Custom in the law is a canker conducive to trav- 
esty. 

Early rights and rulings are baneful or beneficial, 
depending upon their applicability to an enlightened 
now. 

In England at the present, illumination engineers 
are discussing the best methods of determining the 
proper measurement of adequate daylight for the illu- 
mination of interiors. 

Their work follows this bent due to the English 
doctrine of ancient lights, under which the owner of 
a building can, through the unobstructed enjoyment 
of daylight for a period of twenty years, enjoin the 
owner of immediately adjoining property from ob- 
structing these “ancient” windows. This is the com- 
mon law 
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In the United States, however, the law recognizes 
that windows so placed that they overlook land (of a 
neighboring owner) which may some day be built 
upon, are placed and enjoyed merely as a legal right 
of the owner. He does not in that way minimize, de- 
stroy, or take away the equal rights of his neighbor, 
and the doctrine of ancient lights is therefore here in- 
operative. 

Reasonableness gives force and is necessary to a 
continuance of the law. 

This is but one instance where, on one side the 
highest sense of right is expressed, while on the other 
real justice is ignored through reference to custom. 

There is no way in which law should be changed 
save by a reasoning up to the right, and in measures 
or circumstances which palpably oppress—are unjust— 
this contention is worthy of consideration, and should 
so serve to stimulate activities that none will be satis- 
fied with the rights accorded until the highest concep- 
tion of right has been expressed. 

It should be noted in passing that this will almost 
invariably call for the recognition of the validity of 
agreements until they expire, if made in accordance 
with the highest interpretation of the law at the time 
they were executed. 





Waste is want, or worse. The electrical fire haz- 
ard is more or less a myth, It is so, however, due to 
the early handling of the problem 
intelligently, and in a broadly edu- 
cative manner, and to present vigi- 
lance. The trade, as well as the 
public in general, learned that if you would tame the 
“lightning,” it could be accomplished only by realizing 
that, like fire, it would prove a good servant only if 
controlled. The mastery must remain wit’: man. 

The result is, that electrical fires are mostly “so- 
called,” and that even the greatest number so attrib- 
uted is but a small percentage of the whole. It is 
variously stated at from five to fifteen per cent, and al- 
though this seems trifling, it looms large when it is 
considered that the annual fire loss of the United 
States is estimated at over one billion dollars, and 
that the losses due to fires from electrical causes is 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty million dollars. 

This loss if really electrical is largely preventable. 

Extravagance in whatever form must be elimi- 
nated from the national life, for true conservation and 
economy, which are now so essential, result only from 
efficiency. 

The work of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is therefore economic and in this way a 
national advantage. As an incident to the efforts of 
the Board, standards of work are improved, and satis- 
factory results assured. This means increased busi- 
ness and contented customers. 

The presentation of this subject by Mr. F. D. 
Weber, which commences in this number, is of gen- 
eral interest, though referring particularly to the State 
of Oregon. Studied, it will serve as an incentive to 
all to encourage the establishment of the principle ex- 
pressed in the Underwriters’ electrical slogan, “Let 
the Code Decide.” 

In connection with this series the readers’ atten- 
tion is directed to the facilities offered by this journal 
as a forum for the discussion and elucidation of mat- 
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ters pertaining to the National Electrical Code. The 
readers’ attention is particularly directed to page 326 
of this issue, to the department there conducted by 
the California Association of Electrical Inspectors, 
Section of N. A. E. I. 

The success of this department, from the support 
given, is assured, but its success and its value to you 
will be greater if you take advantage of the facilities 
there offered for the interpretation of your “Code” 
problems. 


Business is that which busies one; an exchange of 

good offices; the need is recognized and accepted, that 

profit shall result from business. 

A New Where it is desired that the busi- 

Business Basis ness relationship shall be continu- 

ous the basis of business must be 

confidence. No man has confidence in his enemies. It 

is therefore safe to assume that you do business with 
your friends. Business is baséd upon friendship. 

There is nothing new in this new business basis 
except the advantages which accrue from action in ac- 
cordance with its recogntion. 

Not to be misunderstood, it should be stated that 
friendship alone is not enough. Continued confidence 
demands that you “deliver the goods.” 

There is a popular notion that business is predi- 
cated upon selfishness. Though the surface appear- 
ance favors such a conclusion, nothing is more wide 
the mark. 

An awareness sufficient to counteract selfishness 
would cause business to be conducted upon a policy of 
distrust. 

Distrust is dissolution. 

To say things which are not true or only nearly 
so, an outgrowth of selfishness, is to disregard the 
rights of others. The “others” are not so foolish that 
this will not be detected. 

Caring only for one’s own interests, to the exclu- 
sion of those of others, is to court isolation, for but in- 
finitesimal business could be transacted by a castaway 
on the Island of Selfishness with its population of one. 

The exchange of good offices constitutes service. 
Those we love most we serve best. Bigger business 
and better will result from recognition of the principle 
that you are, and must of necessity be doing business 
with your friends. 

Selfishness is the harrowing destroyer of business, 
friendship the founder. 

Personal consideration, which is something differ- 
ent, is essential to self-preservation, but selfishness 
limits patronage until it shrinks again into self. 

Cultivate the point of view of your friends. 

Regard for the rights of others is not self-sacrifice, 
but is quite compatible with business building prin- 
ciples. 

Yours is not a malicious purpose. There is noth- 
ing to hide. You would serve. 

This service will make friends and these will im- 
prove your business. Remember that your enemies 
can neither be persuaded or coerced into doing busi- 
ness with you. 

Then respect those with whom you do business, 
and take a growing interest in their welfare. In this 
way you make friends and express friendship—the 
new basis of an assured business success. 
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ITEMS FOR THIS DEPARTMENT ARE SOLICITED FROM ALL READERS 





Geo. Wolf, electrical contractor, Oroville, Cal., spent sev- 
eral days of last week at San Francisco. 


P. B, Hyde of the Edison Storage Battery Company, has 
returned to San Francisco from the East. 


G. Douglas Jones, state electrical engineer, was at San 
Francisco last week from Sacramento, Cal. 


Chas. Baker, district engineer, Westinghouse Machine 
Company, is at present in Southern California. 


George C. Cooke of the American Cross Arm Company, 
was at Seattle on business during the past week. 


H. C. Currier, electrical engineer, Yosemite National 
Park, was a visitor at San Francisco during the past week. 


J. E. Jansen of the Jansen Electric Company, contractors, 
Eureka, Cal., made a business trip to San Francisco re- 
cently. 


E. J. Edwards of Scanlan & Edwards, electrical con- 
tractors, Walnut Creek, Cal., was a recent visitor at San 
Francisco. 


J. M. Smith, assistant to salesmanager, Holophane Works 
of General Electric Company, is at Los Angeles from Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


K, B. Miller of Chicago, Ill, managing director of the 


Bend, Oregon, Water, Light & Power Company, was at 
Bend recently. 
N. C. Wolf, purchasing agent, Mt. Whitney Power & 


Electric Company, Visalia, Cal., was at San Francisco recently 
on business. 


Charles E. Wells, who purchased control of the Hills- 
boro, Oregon, Telephone Company, has assumed management 
of the company. 


J. S. Dennis of Calgary, B. C., assistant to the president 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, was at San Francisco dur- 
ing the past week. 


Geo. A. Boomer, Pacific Coast representative, Plume & 
Atwood Manufacturing .Company, has returned to San Fran- 
cisco from the Pacific Northwest, 


Fred O. Dolson, who has recently returned from’ South 
America, has joined the engineering staff of the Pelton 
Water Wheel Company, at San Francisco. 


George Hughes, president Hughes Electric Heating Com- 
pany, who has been making a trip through Oregon and 
Washington, has arrived at San Francisco. 


John M. Morris, with the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company at Los Angeles, Cal., has left on a visit 
to the company’s works at East Pittsburg, Pa. 


A. W. Beachler is president, John Meyer, vice-president, 
and Chas. P. Whalen, secretary and treasurer of the Home 
Telephone Company, recently organized at Genesee, Idaho. 


Frank Wing, until recently a member of the operating 
staff of the Oregon Power Company at The Dalles, has been 
transferred to Eugene, Oregon, as general purchasing agent. 


H. F. Holland, Western representative of the Simplex 
Electric Heating Company, has returned to Salt Lake City, 
after a month spent in California looking over the field 
there. 


A. M. Hamlett, electro-chemical engineer with the V. 
Whiting Company, Boston, Mass., is at Oakland, making an 
installation of electrolytic cells for the Electro-Alkaline Com- 
pany, Oakland, Cal. 


G. B. Harrington, assistant to the manager and super- 
intendent of lines, Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power 
Company, Seattle, is visiting Chicago and other Eastern 
cities on company business. 
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Arlington Bensel, sales manager, Driver-Harris Wire 
Company, Harrison, N. J., visited Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco during the past week and intends visiting other Pacific 
Coast and northwest cities on business for his company. 


C. A. Norton, with the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company at Spokane, Washington, has been ap- 
pointed Jovian Statesman for the North Yakima Valley, and 
plans to hold a rejuvenation at North Yakima, Wash., at 
an early date. 


James Allen, chief engineer Washington State Highway 
Commission, has been appointed by Governor Lister as the 
state’s representative on the joint commission of Washing- 
ton and Oregon on the investigation of the power possibilities 
of the Celilo falls. 


A. G. Mackenzie of Salt Lake City, who for five years 
held a position with the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company in its .public relations department, was 
appointed secretary of the Utah-California Expositions Com- 
mission, at its last meeting. Prior to entering the electrical 
field, Mr. Mackenzie was engaged in newspaper work for 
several years. He left the telephone company to become 
assistant secretary and publicity director of the Salt Lake 
Commercial Club, where he remained a year, at the end of 
which time he established a publicity and advertising agency 
which he now conducts. Mr. Mackenzie is a member of the 
Utah Electric Club and the Jovian Order, and takes an active 
interest in all things electrical, 


W. F. Minor has been appointed manager of the Holo- 
phane Works of General Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
to succeed Mr. V. R. Lansingh. 
Mr. Minor has been connected 
with the Holophane Works dur- 
ing practically all of his busi- 
ness career, and is known 
throughout the country as a type 
of progressive young business 
man and as a remarkably suc- 
cessful sales manager, from 
which position he has now been 
promoted. He is admired by all 
those who have had the pleas- 
ure and privilege of working 
with him and his many friends 
will learn with pleasure of his 
due advancement. As newly 
appointed manager, Mr, Minor has made the following state- 
ment of Holophane policy: 

“IT believe that no organization is truly successful unless 
it creates a product which is honestly useful, which makes 
people’s lives easier to live and happier. And next to useful- 
ness, I believe that the success of an organization depends 
upon promptness, accuracy, and square action in the daily 
details of its business. The aim of the Holophane Works is 
to produce reflectors that are a real solution to lighting prob- 
lems, artistic or commercial, and at the same time to carry 
on every day’s business in the straightforward way that 
squares with an honest purpose. I believe that if we hold 
to this policy we shall deserve and obtain the solid support 
of the consumer and of the dealers who serve him.” 





OBITUARY. 


Vv. C. Connolly, local representative of the American 
Steel & Wire Company at Salt Lake City, died suddenly at 
Idaho Falls, March 27th. Mr. Connolly was taken ill there, 
but did not anticipate the serious nature of the illness, and 
wired friends at Salt Lake City that he expected to be here 
in a day or two. Mr. Connolly was well known throughout 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Arizona and Nevada, where he has 
made many business trips in the interests of his company. 
He was a member of the Utah Electric Club and of the 
Jovian Order, 
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MEETING NOTICES. 
Seattle Engineers’ Club. 


The Seattle Engineers’ Club met Thursday, Apri] 2nd, at 
luncheon at the College Club. Mr. William de L. Benedict, 
mining engineer and member of the New York Engineers’ 
Club, gave a brief talk on engineering activities, 


San Francisco Electrical Development and Jovian League. 
The league met at the Hof Brau, now the regular meet- 
ing place, last Tuesday. W. F. Neiman presided. The en- 
tire time was devoted to routine business, matters of import- 
ance to the league being fully discussed and decided upon. 


Utah Electric Club. 

The regular weekly luncheon was held at the Commer- 
cial Club, Thursday, April 2nd. C. C. Pratt, of the Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph Company, presided. The 
chairman appointed H. F. Holland, C. B. Hawley and G, H. 
Williams a committee to draft resolutions of sympathy on 
the death of V. F. Connolly, a charter member of the club, 
who died unexpectedly at Idaho Falls last week. 

Miss Helen L. Bartlett, teacher of cooking at the Salt Lake 
High School, read a paper entitled, ‘Electricity and Its Ap- 
plication to Efficiency Methods in the Home.” Miss Bartlett 
has made a careful study of this subject, and presented in 
a clear, concise manner the many ways in which the thought- 
ful housewife may save time, effort and money by the ap- 
plication of electricity to the various household operations. 


Seattle Jovian League. 

The Seattle Jovians held their weekly meeting at the 
Washington Annex at 7 p. m., Friday, April 3rd, with about 
twenty-five members present. J. R. King of the Puget Sound 
Light & Power Company gave an interesting talk on the 
question of electric heating and cooking for residences. Charts 
showing the average load curves were exhibited and it was 
pointed out by Mr. King that considerable study had been 
given to the possibilities of establishing an extra low rate 
for this class of sonsumer with the result that no lower rate 
seems feasible at this time than the regular power rate in- 
asmuch as certain tests made in several residences show 
that cooking and heating in the average home does not 
tend to raise the off peak load any more than the peak load 
which occurs between the hours of five and ten p. m. 

Burton R. Stare described the electric heating system 
in his residence, which was interesting and instructive. 


The Jovian Electrical League of Southern California. 

There is no more vital subject before the electrical fra- 
ternity of the southland in general and Los Angeles in 
particular, than the coming bond election by the people to 
determine whether or not the city shall build its own power 
plants and a distributing system. It was not surprising, 
therefore to find an attendance of 125 at a recent luncheon 
at Christopher’s, Los Angeles, to listen to the presentation 
of the city’s arguments in favor of the bond issue by L. 
F. Scattergood, chief electrical engineer Aqueduct Power 
Commission, who spoke on ‘“‘The City Power and the Pro- 
posed Issue of Bonds.” Mr. Scattergood took decided issue 
with the statements of General Manager Ballard of the 
Edison Company, made at the luncheon the week previous 
and the Jovians were thus treated to an able debate on the 
situation. 

Mr. Scattergood said that much fear is expressed that the 
city will not treat the corporations fairly and that some of 
the companies’ investments may suffer as a result. People 
do not stop to consider that the people of Los Angeles have 
invested in the aqueduct and power projects $30,000,000, 
which must be protected and made to pay, and that this 
sum involved, all of it the people’s money. He also brought 


out the point that private corporation, planning to enter 
the field in Los Angeles, would have gone into the fight 
neither asking nor giving quarter and would have made the 
The city 


companies now here an expensive and bitter fight. 
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on the other hand offers to buy the companies’ plants for 
distribution at a fair figure and let them retire from the 
field with their money back and all their past years’ profits 
as a bonus. The speaker urged the importance of having 
the money in the bank before starting a big business trans- 
action and said that Los Angeles would then be in a posi- 
tion to deal with the companies on a more definite basis, 
not now afforded. Among the guests was A. Hensel, sales 
manager of the Driver-Harris Company, a past Jovian States- 
man of New Jersey, who addressed a few complimentary re- 
marks to the Southern California contingent. The luncheon 
was presided over by John M. Morris. 


NEVADA INDUSTRIAL SAFETY ASSOCIATION. 

As a result of the recent meeting on industrial safety 
at the University of Nevada, the committee appointed by 
Governor Oddie has drawn up a constitution and by-laws 
and the first annual meeting will be held at the University 
of Nevada on April 18th. Prof, J. G. Scrugham, who was 
instrumental in starting this movement, is acting secretary. 
The plans provide for an executive committee of nine mem- 
bers, the president, six vice-presidents, secretary and director 
of exhibits. Each vice-president is to be chairman for one 
of the following committees: Mining, electricity, transpor- 
tation, agriculture, varied industries and publicity. 


NEWS OF THE CALIFORNIA RAILROAD COMMISSION. 


The commission has rendered a decision authorizing the 
San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Company to issue 
5 per cent bonds in the sum of $23,000. The bonds are to be 
sold at 85 per cent of their face value. The proceeds of 
the bonds are to be applied to discharging and refunding 
indebtedness incurred for capital expenditure during the 
month of February, 1914. These bonds are a part of an 
issue of $459,000 which the commission had previously au- 
thorized under certain restrictions. 

The commission has rendered a decision granting au- 
thority to the Marin County Electric Railways to construct 
a street railway line in Mill Valley, Marin county, and to 
sell $67,000 in stock for its construction. The order, how- 
ever, is surrounded by several conditions. The commis- 
sion finds that the nature of the enterprise is such that 
the stock should be sold only to residents or property owners 
in Mill Valley. In this connection the commission says that 
while it would not authorize the sale of a stock of this kind 
broadcast, it would be slow to deny any community the 
right to sponsor such an enterprise if it desired to do so with 
full knowledge of the financial responsibilities involved. The 
commission expresses the opinion that the benefits to be 
derived wiil accrue rather through possible increase in prop- 
erty values and in general convenience than through any 
returns that might be expected on the stock. 

The commission has rendered a decision in which it 
fixes the value of the Eureka Water Company, for condemna- 
tion proceedings, at $270,000. This is the first decision of 
the commission under the amendment to the public utilities 
act empowering it to fix on application of towns, cities, 
counties or municipal water districts, the value of public 
utility properties sought to be acquired by the public. The 
city of Eureka, Humboldt county, filed an application No- 
vember 24, 1913, in which it asked the commission to pro- 
ceed under the amendment to the act, and the initial hearing 
was held at Eureka, March 5, 1914. 


PLAY BA-A-ALL. 

The big game, Peddlers v. Pawnbrokers, advertised to be 
played at San Francisco on the Ocean Shore Grounds, 
Twelfth and Mission streets, last Saturday, was postponed on 
account of rain. Game will be called at 2:30 p, m. sharp on 
Saturday, April 11th. You had better be there. 
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CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRICAL INSPECTORS 
Section of N. A. E. I. 


Cc. W. Mitchell, President. Arthur Kempston. 
Wm. G. Pennycook, Vice-Pres, B. C, Hill, Executive Comm. 
John W. Carrell Secretary-Treasurer, 55 Fulton, San Francisco 


The purpose of this organization is to standardize the 
common practice in electrical construction with the National 
Code as the general standard. 


Questions pertaining to electrical construction will be an- 
swered in these columns, but only from the point of view of 
the Code. This is a voluntary organization and the answers 
published under this heading must not be construed as au- 
thoritative, or binding. No attempt will be made to correllate 
the answer from the several Inspection Districts, as an occa- 
sional difference of opinion will tend to induce further study 
on subjects. All questions will be passed upon by an execu- 
tive committee. : 


Address all communications to the secretary. 
By the Secretary. 


In the natural order of things a place is not provided 
for a state of greater than perfection. A line cannot be 
stretched so as to be above plumb. Perfection is a highly 
improbable state. 


Rules governing electrical construction which cover every 
particular case do not exist and the author of such is yet 
unborn. Cases arise, occasionally, which require departure 
from the standard and in which, special methods of con- 
struction must be used, but such cases are the exception and 
not the rule. The National Electrical Code comprises a 
very practical set of rules, is the best and most complete 
ever published and covers every case that could be antici- 
pated. For this reason permission to use special methods 
of construction should be granted only in cases where stand- 
ard construction would be installed at an extreme disadvan- 
tage and where the purposes of the code will be maintained. 
All electricians, whether contractors, journeymen of other, who 
are interested in securing a better and more uniform stand- 
ard of construction and in promoting uniform interpretation 
and enforcement of the rules which comprise the standard 
should send us questions on construction met with in prac- 
tice. 

Questions and Answers. 


Ques. 1. Three cabinets enclose cut-outs for motor 
circuits; form part of a conduit system; are installed in 
the shaft of a freight elevator in a large reinforced concrete 
building occupied as a factory; are located at different 
floors, and are within easy reach from the elevator platform. 
Each cabinet is made of No. 16 U. S. gauge metal treated to 
prevent oxidation; does not exceed 360 sq. in. in area nor 
24 in. in any single dimension; is provided with a cover 
which has turned flanges and which is secured in place by 
means of four machine screws. The work was installed 
in a completed building. Is this a code job? If not, why not? 


Ans. 1. No. Fuse cabinets must not be installed in an 
elevator shaft. 


Ans. 2. The code does not specify that there shall be 
doors but section 70 (g) specifies how a door shall be con- 
structed, that the fact the cover above is fastened with four 
machine screws makes one more fastening than if it were a 
door, the cover can become lost or set aside and I would 
be inclined to hold that all cabinets should be hung on 
hinges, nevertheless I believe the above installation is code 
work and the fire risk is not increased. 


Ans. 3. No. See 23 (c) and 70 (g). 


Ans. 4. No. Not readily accessible as must depend on 
elevator and should have door instead of cover. 


Ans. 5. If this means door frame is bolted on and door 
is hinged and catched I should say there is no rule not to 
accept it, 


Ans. 6. No! Rule 23 (c) “Must be readily accessible.” 
Would not consider an elevator shaft readily accessible, par- 
ticularly if the car could not be operated and the elevator 
doors were locked from the inside as they are supposed 
to be. 
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Ans. 7. No. Rule 23 (c) states that cut-outs must be 
readily accessible. I would not consider this installation as 
complying with this requirement. Covers should not be fas- 
tened by means of screws but should have hinges and a 
catch or lock. 


Ans. 8 If this means door frame is bolted on and door 
is properly hinged and catched would say there is no rule 
not to accept the same. I do not consider installing cabi- 
nets in elevator shafts as good practice if possible to locate 
them elsewhere because of the following conditions. Fire 
occurring in any of the cabinets might be quickly communi- 
cated to adjacent material because of the extra heavy drafts 
prevalent in shafts and because the cabinets would be com- 
pletely inaccessible if the elevator goes out of service. I 
would not consider cabinets accessible at all times if there 
was any chance of elevator going out of service through 
being on the same service as the cabinets, trouble occurring 
in the first cabinet, or, if on a different service, on trouble 
occurring in its own service leads, or on trouble such as 
hoist cables coming off sheaves. 


Ans. 9. Not a code job. Cabinet exposed to mechanical 
injury from freight extending over edge of elevator. Should 
have hinges on door. 

Ques. 2. Does the code permit the main service switch 
for a building to be located on the outside thereof? 

Ans. 1. Yes, The rule for service cut-outs provides 
that they shall be inside the walls; the rule for service 
switches has no such provision. Furthermore, the rule for 
cut-outs provides for the location of such cut-outs where 
the service switch is inside the building. 

Ans. 2. Yes! Rule 23 (a), “Where the switch required 
by 24 (a) is inside the building,” would, it appears to me, 
indicate that it could be placed on the outside, and 24 (a) 
does not designate either the inside or outside of a build- 
ing, providing it complies with Rule 24 (b). 

Ans. 3. Yes, but not service fuses. 

Ans. 4. Yes, when installed in a watertight metal serv- 
ice switch box with the lettering “Main Service Switch” on 
the door of box. 

Ans. 5. Yes, if not exposed to weather. 

Ans. 6. Yes, if on building. 

Ans. 7. No, not unless the switch is protected from the 
weather. 

Ans. 8 Yes, if enclosed in metal watertight box with 
“Service Switch” marked on face of same. 

Ans. 9. The code does not say whether the service 
switch shall be located inside or outside, but does say that it 
must be located in the nearest accessible place to where the 
wires enter the building.. See Sec. 24 (a). 

Ques. 3. Does the code permit two services both carry- 
ing d.c., but each from a different company, to be enclosed 
in the same conduit? 

Ans. 1. I should say that these are different (systems) 
on account of variation in voltage and according to N. E. 
Code. Rules say No. 

Ans. 2. No. 

Ans. 3. If both systems are within the same potential 
limits as given in the code there is no rule which prohibits 
such an installation. 

Ans. 4. No, See Code 26 (p). 

Ans. 5. No. Different systems. 

Ans. 6. There is no rule in the code prohibiting two 
services of any kind in one conduit unless you can stretch 
Rule 26 (p) which says, “and must never contain circuits 
of different systems,” and call the services circuits. 

Ans. 7. I would consider two d.c. services each from a 
different service company as two different services and would 
say no. (Rule 26 (p).) 

Ans, 8 No. 

Ans. 9. Section 26 (p) last paragraph provides that cir- 
cuits of different systems must not be run in the same con- 
duit. 
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NEWS NOTES 


FINANCIAL. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The United Railroads of San 
Francisco has reported for the year ended December 31, 1913, 
showing the following changes: Gross earnings increased 
$80,179; net after taxes decreased, $203,938; total income de- 
creased, $318,648; surplus after charges decreased, $284,065; 
reserve decreased $107,353; final surplus decreased $176,712. 
The detailed report follows: 


1912. 1913. 
Ee oe ee ee $8,471,675.96 $8,552,854.72 
Operation and taxes .............. 4,878,582.22 5,163,696.43 
SS ERS EE OE Pt ee a 3,593,093.74 3,389,158.29 
EE kein sas ¢4 aad 6 Cee Kee k 285,322.10 170,609.94 
CED a bk cae eh betes <dbecceee 3,878.415.84 3,559,768.23 
ns dha 's n00 w4 05st. 008 264,522 57 373,274.30 
Colt. eke pec é ee es bets eae 3,613,893.27 3,186,493.93 
IR ara 5 o'Wk's 6 kd éNdincen eee 1,806,576.65 1,663,243.33 
Ace o Wks .0 6 see bp eee babs ce 5 Oks 1,807,316.62 1,523,250.60 
Renewals and depreciation ........ 183,607.69 257,581.46 
I CE ac dsp e ne she Nese eb ve 655,757.84 474,431.89 
Piret preferred Giv. .6...cccccccccces 350,000.00 350,000.00 
pI EEE ETT CT ee 617,949.09 441,237.25 


The decrease in net earnings is said to be due to the com- 
petition of the Geary street municipal line and to the general 
depression, 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ASTORIA, ORE.—Articles of incorporation of the Ewart 
Electric Company have been filed by Dale S. Ewart, Chas. 
Standland, et al. The capital stock is $5000. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Fresno Interurban Railway 
Company, $250,000, shares $100 each, subscribed $10,000, by 
G. H. Brandner, 98 shares; J. B. Rogers and P. F. Fratessa, 
one share each. 


EL CENTRO, CAL.—Articles of incorporation for the El 
Centro, Imperial & Calexico Electric Railway Company, with 
capital stock of $200,000, have been filed at San Diego. Lewis 
R. Kirkland, formerly district attorney of San Diego county, 
is named as one of the promoters, while eastern capital is 
said to be interested. It is contemplated to build a line 
20 miles long. 


FRESNO, CAL.—Articles of incorporation of the San 
Joaquin Valley Telephone Company, have been filed. The 
company will build a telephone line from Graham to Jameson, 
on the west side of what was formerly the J. G. James ranch. 
The company is capitalized for $10,000, and the directors are 
Frank H, Edwards, James M. O’Brien and Luther P. Spalding 
of Los Angeles. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—H. M. Boomer, senior partner of 
Boomer & Hughes, railroad contractor, C. L. Mackenzie of 
Colfax, Edward Rigg and other Spokane and Inland Empire 
business men, have formed a $400,000 corporation to develop 
water power. The name of the concern is the Salmon River 
Power & Light Company. The company proposes to develop 
power in Idaho near Shannon. 


ILLUMINATION. 


BUCKLEY, WASH.—The Buckley Electric Company has 
been granted the right to construct an electric system over 
alleys and streets in this city. 


OREGON CITY, ORE.—The transfer for placing gas 
mains and furnishing gas service in this city, from A, L. 
Beatie to whom it was originally granted, to the Portland 
Gas & Coke Company, has been effected. 


EVERETT, WASH.—A franchise has been granted to the 
Sultan Electric Company for the right to construct a power 
line to convey electric energy for lighting, power and heating 
purposes along roads and streets in Snohomish county. 


REPUBLIC, WASH.—By the purchase of the $20,000 
stock of the Republic Light & Power Company, Z. E. Morrill 
and A. L. Capers have taken over the properties of that com- 
pany. Messrs. Merrill & Capers will install a new engine. 


GREEN RIVER, UTAH.—The town board has petitioned 
the state land board for permission to construct an electric 
power plant to furnish the town with electric light and power. 
The board will consider this application at its next meeting. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The city council has adopted a 
resolution instructing the board of public works to advertise 
for bids for furnishing electricity for street lighting for 18 
months. The resolution provides for the installation of 500 
additional street lights in various parts of the city. 


LEHI, UTAH.—C. W. Earl and associates have made 
application to the city council for a franchise to install and 
operate an electric light plant for this city. Their propo- 
sition was referred to Councilmen Evans and Gilchrist, who 
will make a report at the next session of the council. 


TRANSMISSION. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—The power bond election will be 
held May 8th, instead of May 5th, according to the city coun- 
cil, the reason for the change being that the county has 
fixed a special election for the 5th. 


OXNARD, CAL.—The Pacific Light & Power Company is 
getting material together preparatory to starting work near 
Santa Susana, for the extension of its lines into the eastern 


part of the county. G. B. McClain is engineer in charge of 
the work, 


FILLMORE, UTAH.—Messrs, Yates and Richards of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, have filed on a water power site in the can- 
yon near Fillmore, Utah. They have submitted a proposal 
to the city council] relative to installing an electric lighting 
plant for the city, the cost of which is estimated at approx- 
imately $17,500. 


TUCSON, ARIZ.—Contracts between the city, the Tucson 
Gas, Electric Light & Power Company, and the Tucson Rapid 
Transit Company, have been approved by the city council, and 
as a result, $200,000 will be spent at once for improvements, 
including new electric railway line on Myer street, power 
plant, new cars, new power lines, etc. 


OXNARD, CAL.—Control of the Ventura County Power 
Company has been purchased by H. E. Huntington. The 
company is capitalized for $2,500,000, but the amount involved 
in the transaction is not announced. Mr. Huntington has 
purchased the plant and system in order to provide a wider 
territory for the distribution of the power of the Big Creek 
plant. 


PRESCOTT, ARIZ.—The Pacific Water Company, E. H. 
Meek, president, announces that engineers will leave at once 
to make first surveys, after which construction on a power 
project on Verde River will be taken up. Two power plants 
are to be built on the river below the point where Fossil 
Creek empties into Verde, while one plant is to be located 
in the canyon about 12 miles below Camp Verde. The field 
to be supplied with electrical power is Miami and Globe. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Approximately $3,750,000 is to be 
spent this year by the Southern California Edison Company 
for additions and betterments to care for rapidly increasing 
business, according to an announcement by Secretary and 
Assistant General Manager Ballard of that company. Other 
concerns announcing proposed expenditures for similar pur- 
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poses are the Santa Monica Water Company, which will ex- 
pend $96,073, and the Glendale and Eagle Rock Railway 
Company, which has outlined improvements which will cost 
$57,292. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—W. A. Brackenridge, president 
of the Santa Barbara & Suburban Railway Company, has 
announced that the company is considering building a su- 
burban line from Santa Barbara to Carpinteria. 


PRESCOTT, ARIZ.—The building of a new electric rail- 
road from Crown King to the camp of the Nelson Mining 
Company will begin in April, according to Geo. P. Harring- 
ton, general manager. The road will be standard gauge. 


GLENDALE, CAL.—Paul Shoup, president of the Pacific 
Electric Railway Company, has informed residents of the 
east side of Glendale that the company’s line to Glendale 
will be extended at once over Broadway to the corner of 
Everett street, 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A new and extensive system of in- 
terurban electric car lines is proposed by S. Carver, promoter 
of the Portland & Oregon City Railway. If carried out this 
will connect Portland with several well settled districts, in- 
cluding Damascus via Happy Valley and Stone and Logan, 
via Harmony, Clackamas and Clear Lake. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The protests of property owners 
in the proposed Church street railway assessment district 
are to be taken up for consideration at a special meeting of 
the board of supervisors April 14th. The protestants object 
to being called on to pay for the new street, which is said 
to be necessary in order that the municipal railway may be 
built on Church street in accordance with the city engineer’s 
plans. 

SAN JOSE, CAL.—Capitalists who have taken over the 
interests of the San Jose Terminal Railroad Company are to 
have an opportunity to build the line, which they hope to 
have in operation by the opening of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, taking passengers from this city direct to the ex- 
position gates. At a meeting of the mayor and common 
council a San Francisco capitalist withdrew his objections 
to the line passing through a new subdivision about to be 
opened in the northern outskirts of the city and an exten- 
sion of old franchises granted the company, but made void 
by failure to complete construction, was granted. The ex- 
tension holds good until January 1, 1915, and the officers 
of the company, represented by Lee H. Landis of the Tide- 
water & Southern Railroad, have promised to complete con- 
struction on schedule time. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—A resolution was introduced author- 
izing and directing the board of public works to immediately 
prepare plans and specifications for Division B of the muni- 
cipal street car system. Construction is proposed from the 
proceeds of the sale of $500,000 of the $800,000 street railway 
bonds authorized three years ago, but these securities will 
not be offered until after the supreme court has passed upon 
the suit instituted in the superior court seeking to restrain 
the city from selling $425,000 of bonds authorized for an 
auxiliary steam power plant, on the grounds that the city 
is already bonded to its limit of indebtedness for such pur- 
poses. This suit is brought to determine whether bonds for 
light and power development should be a charge against 
the allowance for water, light and sewers, or against the 
allowance for general fund purposes. State statutes give the 
city authority to issue bonds for light purposes, but is silent 
on power purposes, and the question has been raised by New 
York attorneys, who hold that in the absence of expressed 
authority to issue bonds for power purposes the $3,240,000 
of bonds already issued for light and power purposes should 
be a charge against the general fund allowance. In the event 
the supreme court should hold that light and power bonds 
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are a charge against the general fund allotment, amounting 
to 5 per cent of the assessed valuation, Seattle would stand 
in the position of being overbonded for general purposes. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Approximately 70 miles of au- 
tomatic fire alarm wiring will be installed in the main exhibit 
palaces of the Exposition. The contract for this work has 
been awarded to the Aero Fire Alarm Company. 


NOGALES, ARIZ.—According to H, D. McVay, special 
agent for the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, Nogales will shortly have a complete new telephone 
system, the company to start erection of the new plant 
about May 20th. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—Frank J. Richards, recently 
appointed manager of the Pacific Telephone Company in this 
city, states that the company has just allowed him $2000 for 
extensions and other improvements in this city, on which 
work will begin at once. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Beginning May ist, the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company will open a through wireless serv- 
ice to Honolulu and by next fall, it is announced, wireless 
communication will be opened with Yokohama, Japan, via 
San Francisco, Honolulu and the Philippines. This will en- 
able the wireless company to cut under the cablegram rates 
at least 20 centsa word. The cable rate from San Francisco 
to Honolulu is 35 cents a word. The wireless rate will be 
15. Messages filed through the Los Angeles Marconi office 
at the harbor will be relayed to San Francisco and then sent 
through to Honolulu. It is announced, every Western Union 
office in the country will then accept wireless messages for 
Honolulu. 


OLYMPIA, WASH.—The filing of a set of telephone rates 
by the Postal Telegraph Company with the public service 
commission apparently announced a unique departure in 
the telephone business in the state of Washington and to 
Portland between that city and Washington points, and the 
extreme cut in the rates, when compared with the rates 
of the telephone companies doing business in Washington, 
is almost sensational. It is the plan of the Postal company 
to install telephones over the telegraph wires. Under the new 
system, the Postal company proposes such rates that a message 
of ten minutes’ duration, from Seattle to Spokane for example, 
which over the wires of the present companies would cost 
$6.65, will cost only $1.50, and rates between other cities 
are proportionate. Whereas now between Seattle and Ta- 
coma it costs $1.10 to talk ten minute, under the Postal’s 
regulations it would cost only 50 cents. Other reductions pro- 
posed are proportional. Lack of a terminal distribution sys- 
tem on the part of the Postal company is a feature that 
adds interest to the possibilities of the new venture. 


WATERWORKS. 

MONTAGUE, CAL.—The city trustees have sold the en- 
tire issue of $25,000 of municipal water bonds to V. E, War- 
rens of Hilt, Cal., on his bid of par, accrued interest and 
$601 premium. 

MILTON, ORE.—At a special election the people of Mil- 
ton carried a proposal] to issue $18,000 worth of bonds for 
the extension of the city water supply, and for the improve- 
ment of the city power plant. 

KAMIAH, IDAHO.—The city has purchased the present 
water system here for $11,500. The city has been bonded for 
$13,500 to cover the purchase price and erect a concrete res- 
ervoir, upon which work will begin in a few days. 

PASCO, WASH.—Mayor A. M. Johnson has affixed his 
signature to the issue of $50,000 worth of bonds to the Pasco 
Reclamation Company in payment of a 500 acre water right. 
The bonds will be in denomination of $500 and run 10 years, 








